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N the Reichstag speech which attracted so much attention 

last May, Hitler laid down the necessity of a clear distinc- 

tion between the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of 
the League. The former, he declared, was built on the division 
of the nations into victors and vanquished ; the latter must 
be based on the equality of estimation and the equality of 
rights of all its signatories. No one will dispute the truth that 
the close connection of the two treaties aroused misgivings. 
It necessarily aroused a belief that one of the chief aims of 
Geneva was to secure the fruits of victory to the Allied and 
Associated States and, especially in the first years after the 
war, this impression was revived often enough. Anxiety as to 
Germany’s recovery of power led to the mistaken view that 
the discriminations laid down by Versailles might be made 
permanent with the help of the newly created machinery. 
This idea was fatal, not only because it underestimated the 
will and the power of resistance of a great State, but also 
because it failed to reckon with the possibility of a collapse 
in the strength of a group born out of a certain international 
situation. 

Hitler was not the first to discover Germany’s desire for 
equality of status. It was also voiced by the Weimar Repub- 
lic. The difference is firstly that National Socialism places it 
at the heart of its foreign propaganda, secondly that it takes 
by dint of force what is not acceded to it out of friendship, 
and finally that its conception of equality of status is ex- 
tremely elastic. The attitude of the victors is also partly to 
blame for this development. Their scanty understanding of 
the sore need of German democracy makes them partially 
responsible for the rise of the Third Reich ; further, miscon- 
struing the nature of the Dictatorship, they have frequently 
shown a forbearance towards it that was calculated to increase 
its demands and to heighten its arrogance. If such negligence 
had not occurred, the world would not have been startled by 
“ accomplished facts,” and the equality of status programme 
would have involved less danger. 

VoL. CXLIX. 17 
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In the speech mentioned above the Chancellor declared 
that equality of status must be extended to all functions and 
all possessive rights in international life. The meaning of 
this is not clear on the face of it, and a request came from 
diplomatic sources for an explanation of the dark meaning. 
The request has not been satisfied. The obscurity remains 
and has certainly not been lifted by more recent utterances, 
according to which international justice presupposes a 
balance of power among the Powers. This is juggling with 
words, the meaning of which remains uncertain. Claims whose 
purport is unknown are concealed behind a principle justi- 
fiable in itself. 

We must try to confirm their nature and extent by means 
of facts and of such utterances as are not intended first and 
foremost for foreign hearers, and are therefore less ambiguous 
in character. First, there are the tremendous armaments and, 
in connection with these, the reintroduction. of universal 
service. The costs have reached a point from which the 
standard of living of the German nation suffers severely. The 
available means are used for the purchase of war material, to 
the detriment of the people’s food supplies. Cannons and 
aeroplanes, the Government speakers announce to the needy 
and discontented, are more important than butter and pork. 
At the same time they never tire of proclaiming their peaceful 
intentions. Weapons are to serve solely for defence. We ask 
ourselves in vain from which quarter Germany is threatened 
by attack. No Power is raising its hand against Hitler’s Reich. 
If the pace of military preparations in other countries has 
been livelier for some time, and if the idea of all-round limita- 
tion of armaments has been abandoned for the time being, the 
principal reason is Germany’s bad example. The assertions 
of the rulers in Berlin, therefore, concerning the necessity of 
defence have no effect. They are strengthening their forces 
in order to realise plans based upon them, which have nothing 
to do with defending their present possessions. 

Do they want war? At every opportunity that presents 
itself they answer this question with an indignant “ No,” and 
in this they are, in their way, honest. The question is not 
correctly put. It depends on whether their policy pursues 
aims that cannot be achieved without resorting to arms. When 
a country prepares for war it does not necessarily follow that 
it will make war. At first, it is out to cast the weight of its 
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armaments into the scale during negotiations. It seeks to 
force its neighbours to surrender by intimidation. Only in 
the event of failure does the danger of war become really 
acute. As far as present-day Germany is concerned, it 
cannot, also, be doubted that she could only be kept from 
decisions fraught with peril by the conviction that her plans 
are hopeless. 

Let us take, for example, the demand—recently made with 
such special insistence—for colonies. In a speech of which, 
by the way, the tone and the contents have been watered 
down for foreigners, Goebbels says that the time is near in 
which the other Powers must recognise the German claim. 
Obviously, this is merely a matter of prestige. It was taken 
up by Hitler only after long hesitation, and after it had been 
made clear to him that the possession of overseas territories 
was a part of equality of status. However that may be, it 
does not look-as if a voluntary ceding of colonies could be 
reckoned with for some time to come. What follows? A 
Government that continually holds out hopes of the fulfilment 
of some inevitable desire is obliged for its own sake eventually 
to risk any extremes in order to fulfil its pledges. That was 
the case with Mussolini. It will be the same with Hitler, who, 
moreover, is less bound by treaties, since Germany’s with- 
drawal from the League of Nations, than his Italian colleague. 

It looks as though the colonial problem had driven into 
the background those demands which have reference to 
Europe. But we must not be deceived: the programme of 
Eastern and South-Eastern expansion has not been aban- 
doned. Only the methods whereby it is to be achieved have 
changed. The principles suggested by the Fihrer in his book, 
My Struggle, remain valid. These aimed at the annexation 
of Austria and the acquisition of settlements in the East. 
Germany, it was maintained, had the moral right to conquer 
foreign soil. The task of National Socialism was to prepare 
the nation to march along the road to the new colony ; but 
this road led to the East. “‘ If we speak of new settlements in 
Europe to-day, we can think first and foremost of Russia and 
her subject States.” The diplomats of the Berlin Foreign 
Office are making efforts to prove that these words, written 
thirteen years ago, have no practical significance to-day. 
These efforts are all the more fruitless since reasons of foreign 
policy do not exclusively determine the aggressive attitude 
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of Hitlerism towards Russia. Anti-Bolshevism is one of the 
most important principles of its home policy, and, next to the 
desire for conquest, it forms the most deep-rooted reason of 
enmity against the Soviet Union. Moreover, it is not only the 
utterances of leading personages, but the political actions of 
the Third Reich, that give the lie to the apostles of appease- 
ment. 

The acquisition of land in Europe is put forward continually 
as a necessity. Where else should it be found but where the 
German knights of the Middle Ages sought for it ? And what 
is the reason of the friendly understanding with Poland, 
coupled with the present renunciation of lost territories ? 
How can we explain the refusal to participate in a general 
Eastern Pact, and support of bi-lateral non-Aggression Pacts, 
which appear to secure isolation for the belligerents and a 
localisation of the area of war, but would in reality protect 
the aggressor from the intervention of a third party? It may 
be that there are circles in Germany that oppose the adventure. 
Perhaps these may even be found within the ranks of the 
Reichswehr—but the Abyssinian campaign was also started 
despite the misgivings of the General Staff. Where no possi- 
bility of an appeal to public opinion exists, the Dictator 
will always gain the mastery over the opposition of individual 
groups. 

As the general aspiration to equality of status is not to be 
diverted from Europe, and a tendency exists to ascribe to 
Germany the role of a champion against Communism, the 
menace of culture, the question is how to avert the danger of 
intervention by the Western Powers. The idea originally laid 
down in My Struggle was that of an alliance with Great 
Britain and Italy in order to defeat and destroy France, on 
which Hitler poured out the full vials of his fanatical wrath. 
This was abandoned when its impossibility became evident, 
and from that moment policy swung over to showering offers 
of friendship on the “ inexorable and deadly enemy.” Under- 
standing with Western neighbours became the chief theme of 
all announcements of foreign policy. To assume a basic 
change of policy from this turn of the rudder would be a 
great mistake. It is only a change of tactics. The aim—to 
liberate the Western flank in order to undertake Eastern and 
South-Eastern expansion—has remained unaltered, and if the 
French were taken in by the siren voices importuning them 
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from beyond the Rhine, they would be duped in the long run. 
They would purchase temporary safety by separating from 
their friends and allies only to face later on, more or less alone, 
a swastika increased in strength. The comparison occasionally 
put forward with the Prussian victory over Austria, which was 
succeeded by that over Napoleon III, is, in fact, apposite. 

The aim of the German attempts at alliance is most clearly 
recognisable by the condition laid down for the guarantee of 
friendship. It runs: Renunciation of co-operation with the 
Soviet Union. The Treaty signed by Laval in May 1935, 
securing mutual support in case of attack, is obviously con- 
sidered in Berlin as a stumbling-block in the path of Franco- 
German unity. In silent comradeship with that section of the 
French middle class that fears Bolshevist infection, the Nazi 
Press has endeavoured to thwart its ratification and, to 
heighten anxiety in Paris, is making use of the argument 
that it is not in harmony with the Locarno agreement. In 
these circumstances we may be sure that, after Parliament 
has signed the Russian Treaty, Germany’s wooing of her 
former deadly enemy will lose very much of its ardour. There 
is equally little doubt that the agitation for occupying the 
demilitarised zones in the Rhineland will increase. The 
alleged breach of the Locarno decrees will play its part, and 
if some fine day a new “ accomplished fact ” is created, there 
will be as little lack of a pretext as when conscription was re- 
introduced. The world must finally become accustomed to 
the thought that the itch for action of Dictatorships will 
continue to disregard Treaty obligations so long as they do 
not encounter united resistance. 

For years such unity of spirit has only appeared imperfectly, 
and Hitler has scored by exploiting differences of opinion 
amongst those who were in reality ready to preserve peace. 
His good luck was enhanced by Mussolini’s African war. 
Here was one despot playing into another’s hand. Italy’s 
diversion from Europe and the collapse of the Stresa front 
have meant great relief for Germany. On the other hand, 
every new difference of opinion concerning the execution of 
measures against the aggressor, as provided by Article 16 of 
the Covenant, roused hopes in Berlin of dividing forces which, 
if united, might resist a breach of international law. Germany 
held, and holds, a middle position between the League and 
Italy. She maintains that she detests war and desires to let 
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no one profit from it, and at the same time she furnishes the 
aggressor with everything that she has and can spare. Always 
and everywhere attempts are made not to disoblige anybody 
just at present, and to keep every door open, in order to play 
off one against the other at the right moment. If Mussolini’s 
undertaking turns out more or less successfully, a claim will 
arise on the Roman Dictator’s gratitude; but at the same 
time there is to be no tearing asunder of the threads linking 
up with the sanctionist Powers, above all England. 

Here and there the opinion is held that this game could 
best be hindered if Mussolini’s return to the community of 
Europe were made easy by far-reaching advances at the cost 
of Abyssinia. This is a mistake, not only because for a long 
time after the end of the campaign Italy will cease to be a 
strong figure on the international chess-board, but also 
because every mark of weakness towards the disturber of the 
peace to-day will increase the assurance of National Socialism. 
If a breach of Treaty were condoned in any quarter, the 
restraining barriers which still stand in Germany would fall. 
Whither the liberated energies would lead first, whether to 
Austria, Lithuania or the Rhineland, is comparatively un- 
important. That conflagration would not be extinguished by 
economic Sanctions. War would be practically inevitable. 

There is only one means of preventing it, and that is the 
formation and consolidation of a defensive front by all the 
Powers who take the preservation of peace seriously. Such a 
union does not mean the encirclement of Germany, for it 
opposes every State that violates international obligations, 
and entry into the coalition is open to everyone who recognises 
the idea of co-operative support in case of attack. Hitler’s 
State, like that of William II, encircles itself, so long as it 
rejects the principle of collective security. He who excludes 
himself from a community to give free rein to his egoism has 
no right to complain of isolation. The basis of every such 
partnership must of course be the Covenant. But the Govern- 
ments will have to interpret it in such a way that intervention 
becomes a duty, not only on a breach of the peace, but when- 
ever treaty obligations are violated. Further, judging from 
past experience, it would not be superfluous to confirm and to 
strengthen recognition of the Geneva statutes by clear state- 
ments of policy towards any country which incurs the sus- 
picion of intending to default, and by the assurance that, in 
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case of need, adequate agreement will be forthcoming as to 
details of the steps to be undertaken at the given moment. 

This would be the best way of smothering evil desires in 
embryo, and we may assume that the conferences held in 
London and Paris after King George’s funeral, and not least 
the apparent Anglo-Russian rapprochement, have exercised a 
very beneficial influence on Berlin. It is better to make use of 
a cold douche than to drive matters to the use of arms. To 
the world at large, of course, the German rulers have acted as 
though the conversations mentioned above furnished fresh 
proofs of the enmity of foreign intentions. But it would be 
a great mistake to renew the attempt to allay this more or less 
artificial excitement by kindly reassurances. Disturbers of 
the peace must know where they stand, and what resistance 
their desire for expansion will encounter. 

Naturally, lack of equality of status has been mentioned 
again in this connection. To this it must be replied that 
equality of status can be discussed after Germany has joined 
the comity of nations, who desire to see any mistakes in the 
international structure corrected, not by a breach of treaties, 
but solely by changes along the path of agreement. Equality 
of rights presupposes the assumption and fulfilment of equal 
duties. It is only to be feared that Hitlerism is not yet, and 
probably never will be, ripe for this recognition. The Fascist 
Dictatorships, with their overheated nationalism, their 
worship of the State, their fostering of racial arrogance, are 
by their very nature a constant source of danger; and the 
danger becomes more acute the less they are in a position to 
fulfil their political promises at home. For that reason a 
rampart ought to be erected which even the courage of 
despair must realise to be insurmountable. 

Rupo.rF BREITSCHEID. 


FRANCE, GENEVA AND ABYSSINIA. 


HE problem with which the various post-war Govern- 

ments of France were most occupied was that of 

security for our frontiers. This anxiety was easy to 
understand on the part of a country that had suffered two 
invasions in less than half a century ; nevertheless, it was a 
narrow-minded anxiety, which brought serious mistakes in its 
train. After Germany had been crushed, French security was, 
as a matter of fact, assured for many years. But Europe 
ought to have been reconstructed out of the chaos into which 
she had sunk, and the security of the future made real in 
terms of a general equilibrium throughout our continent. 
The search for immediate security against a German danger, 
which was non-existent at the moment, paralysed us in the 
work of reconstruction to which we were called as victors, 
and which was expected of us by Europe. 

Our colonial destiny on the one hand, and the fact on the 
other hand that after the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine we 
had no more territorial claims on the east ought to have made 
us realise that a good understanding with Germany might 
form in the future the solid basis of our security on the Conti- 
nent, just as the good understanding with England that has 
existed since 1905 has become the solid basis of our security at 
sea. To this primary security arising out of a Franco-German 
rapprochement (to create which we had ten to fifteen years 
after the Armistice) might be added the collective security 
resulting from the Covenant, which we signed and by which 
we are bound. The collective security which was being slowly 
organised at Geneva might at first seem insufficient. But, 
following upon the security we derived from Germany’s com- 
plete impotence during the post-war years, and the security 
we might have built up during that interval on the basis of a 
Franco-German rapprochement, it would have given support 
to our other forms of security, and would have made Germany 
a solid part of the new system. 

Inversely, except for the tentative efforts which Briand 
failed to follow up sufficiently, and because it is always 
easier to return to the old paths than to trace out new 
ones, we have seemed to renounce the definite security 
which it was possible to obtain from a good Franco-German 
understanding, and on the other hand we have underestimated 
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the security that we might have expected from the 
Covenant. 

After the war—and this was excusable—French politicians 
were not clear as to the significance of a Pact drawn up by 
the League of Nations. Like the politicians of many other 
countries, they made use of the new international organism 
rather than considered how to serve it and to strengthen it 
with a view to reconstructing the world. They sought to turn 
French influence at Geneva to account by returning to the old 
system of alliances, the irremediable failure of which as a 
means of securing peace had been demonstrated by the out- 
break of war in 1914. I believe, as a matter of fact, that there 
is good ground for a formal condemnation of defensive 
treaties. The Triple Alliance—Germany, Austria, Italy—was 
in principle a defensive alliance designed to maintain the 
European status quo and to guarantee security to Germany 
against a war of retaliation on the part of France. But to 
France it seemed a danger to her security, and our Govern- 
ments sought a counter-alliance, which they found in Russia. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance was also defensive, designed to 
protect France and Russia against German ambition. As a 
matter of fact, these two defensive alliances ended, as the 
result of a Balkan conflict, by embroiling the whole of Europe 
in a war, the result of which was the general ruin of the 
Continent and its unmistakable decline in world affairs. 
Nowadays every defensive alliance provokes counter-alliances 
which are defensive in their turn—and in this way Europe 
ends by dividing into two camps, which is a great danger to 
peace. 

It might have been thought that, if France had had greater 
confidence in Geneva, she would not have concluded the 
military alliances binding her to Czechoslovakia, to Jugo- 
slavia, to Poland, and provided the Pact, already signed, is 
ratified by Parliament, to Russia. These alliances are a 
survival of pre-war ideas. At that time they were justified, 
for no other means of security was in existence. They no 
longer fit in with that true spirit of international collaboration 
which ought to be the spirit of Geneva. One objection arises 
immediately. Was it necessary for young nations to be left to 
themselves directly after the war whose political framework 
was scarcely formed, and who might very soon find themselves 
exposed to great external dangers? I do not think so. But it 
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is in the Geneva Pact, not in an alliance with Paris, that their 
guarantee ought to be found. The duty of the League is to 
indict the aggressor. The aggressor having been indicted, 
there is nothing to prevent France from intervening in favour 
of any countries for which she feels special sympathy or which 
it is in her interest to support. The same possibilities of action 
lie open to her as by virtue of a special alliance. But, furnished 
with an international mandate, she would not be exposed to 
the same troubles, and would be certain of the co-operation of 
the other countries represented at Geneva, or at any rate of 
their benevolent neutrality. 

Until 1923, and almost unconsciously, France continued the 
war, and carried out a policy of force against Germany. The 
Ruhr campaign demonstrated the futility of such a policy and 
the risk of isolation involved in pursuing it. In 1924 a new 
spirit emerged in our policy, making possible the Locarno 
Pact in the following year. The Locarno Pact has none of the 
difficulties of the bilateral military Pacts that we have con- 
demned. The combination of countries hitherto looked upon 
as probable foes arose from a principle that was the exact 
reverse of that of defensive Pacts, which are concluded 
between nations that have no common frontiers and are 
intended to intimidate the nation which they enclose. But 
at the very moment at which France returned to international 
co-operation and, very logically, was desirous of drawing the 
full conclusions of such a system, Great Britain, to the great 
regret of those of us who supported the Geneva idea, refused 
to sign the “ Protocol for regulating international conflicts ” 
which the League of Nations had just drawn up and adopted. 
It is odd to think that today it is the English Government 
that holds to the strict letter of the Pact, whenever certain 
hesitations on the part of French policy give rise for an instant 
to theidea that France might betending to evade its obligations. 

I am one of those who believe that there is no salvation for 
Europe and no lasting peace without the most solid organisa- 
tion possible of “ collective security.” The general tendency 
of French policy hitherto has been firm in that direction, and 
the last statements by M. Laval, during the closing days of 
1935, have completely reassured those in France who have 
been maintaining that the League is one of the surest safe- 
guards for the security of every country. The great majority 
of the French people is of that opinion. 
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Our English friends will reply that if most Frenchmen are 
faithful to Geneva, nevertheless there is a fairly strong 
minority of dissidents. This is proved by the gestures of 
certain politicians, and the frequent violent polemics in 
certain sections of the Press. I owe it to my readers to attempt 
to explain the attitude of this minority, to which I do not 
belong, but whose point of view is far from negligible. In the 
first place, there is in France a reactionary Right which has 
never acknowledged the League nor its usefulness, even when 
Geneva’s action has been entirely in accord with French 
interests. The men of this school are adherents of the most 
radical forms of national egotism, and they consider that 
every other State ought to be forbidden, as the collectivity of 
other States was hitherto forbidden, to intervene in what they 
call the particular affairs of their own country. Their actual 
attitude does not necessarily arise out of special sympathy for 
Italy ; they merely consider it is a question of saving the 
principle of the absolute sovereignty of each State—a principle 
which is of value for Italy today, as tomorrow it may be for 
France. Absolute sovereignty involves the right of each 
nation to decide which are its vital interests, and whether 
those vital interests are worth the risk of war. For such men 
the League of Nations is a farce, an intolerable attack on the 
sovereignty of States, and ought to disappear. | 

These fierce enemies of the League are only a small minority. 
Far more numerous are the Frenchmen who accept the 
existence of the Covenant, but with reservations. According 
to these the League is useful because, thanks to it, opposing 
points of view may meet one another and a compromise be 
made possible. In this manner certain wars may be avoided 
and certain conflicts controlled. If war breaks out in spite of 
everything, Geneva’s mission is no longer to intervene, but 
only to remain at the disposal of the belligerents against 
the day when conciliation can again be contemplated. By 
intervening Geneva risks an extension of the conflict if 
Sanctions are not admitted by the aggressor State, or a 
prolongation of the war if Sanctions, operating against the 
stronger State, aid the resistance of the weaker. It is obvious 
that such a theory is purely pragmatic, and has nothing in 
common with international morality. But many Frenchmen 
still think that the League has fulfilled its mission sufficiently 
by “pronouncing the right,” and by condemning the aggressor, 
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as it has no suitable means at its disposal of insuring the 
triumph of right. Its essential mission is to avoid war. If war 
breaks out in spite of its efforts, it ought not to be a party to 
extending or lengthening the struggle. 

A third category of Frenchmen, whilst sympathising with 
the institution of Geneva, are protesting as to the case in 
point from another motive. They consider that, as Sanctions 
have never been applied in the past, it might generally be 
supposed that they would not be applied in the future, and 
that it is very unfair to apply them for the first time when a 
great European nation is concerned. The rule, they say, 
ought to be the same for all. A kind of jurisprudence ex- 
cluding Sanctions has, in fact, arisen. To withdraw today 
from laws that existed previously is contrary to that funda- 
mental rule that the law ought to be the same for all. We 
know what reply may be given to these objections, and that 
the absence of the United States from Geneva made all appli- 
cation of Sanctions vain in such cases as that of Manchukuo 
or the struggle between Bolivia and Paraguay. Men of this 
school argue that the fact of applying Sanctions for the first 
time to Italy seems a lack of international fair play. 

A still larger section of French public opinion is reacting 
against Sanctions for sentimental reasons. ‘‘ The Italians,” 
they say, “ were our comrades during the Great War. They 
came over to our camp of their own free will. They shared our 
sufferings, our defeats, our victories. We cannot put this 
nation in the balance with a black nation from far-distant 
Africa, of whose very existence we hardly knew until now. 
The Italian Government may be in the wrong, but that is not 
sufficient justification for us to rise against our former 
brothers-in-arms. Add to that, that they belong to our race, 
belong, like ourselves, to Latin culture, that a certain number 
of Italians living in France have been the founders of good 
French families. We refuse to act against these men. Let us 
not, of course, help the aggressor—but let us remain neutral.” 
To this group must also be added all those who, whether they 
sympathise with the Italian nation or not, extol neutrality 
above all else. If the attitude of certain combatants of the 
Right can be explained by Fascist sympathies, clear neutral 
tendencies may also be found amongst many combatants of 
the Left, who are fervent supporters of Geneva. It seems to 
me that such tendencies ought easily to be understood in 
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Great Britain, where for a long time neutrality was the official 
doctrine on all questions in which vital British interests were 
not involved. The wave of feeling that has arisen in Great 
Britain in favour of Geneva marks the development of a new 
spirit. The fact that the English nation allows its country 
to intervene in favour of a principle of organisation has deeply 
impressed a large number of Frenchmen. The progress of 
what I will call the international conscience amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon masses is full of significance, and justifies high 
hopes for the future. But the English nation, which, in the 
course of its history, was as a rule strictly neutral, ought to 
understand that reactions of this kind are normal among the 
French. It is certain that the neutrality of former brothers-in- 
arms, joined to the sympathy that many of them feel for their 
Italian comrades, has been able to carry weight in certain 
measures of French policy. ‘“ If Sanctions are to issue from 
the economic situation,” the majority think, “let others 
apply them, but not ourselves!” 

Again, some of my compatriots see things from the angle of 
immediate French security, without thinking sufficiently of 
the future. From the standpoint of the immediate present, 
and if we admit that Sanctions can provoke violent reactions 
on the part of Italy, it must be recognised that the situation 
of France is particularly dangerous. If the application of 
Sanctions drove Italy to military action, it is at our expense 
above all that it would be carried out. Our large cities, Nice, 
Toulon, Marseilles, Tunis, Bizerta, are situated, some a few 
minutes, others less than an hour, from Italian air-ports. 
The English public, which is objective by nature when 
brought face to face with realities, ought to realise that an 
inhabitant of Nice or of Marseilles cannot react to the idea of a 
military struggle in the same way as an inhabitant of London 
or Liverpool. 

Finally, and always bearing immediate security in mind, 
the French who fear the possibility of this or that German 
initiative, that might imperil the peace of Europe, view with 
displeasure the moral and material weakening which might 
result for Italy from a too strict application of Sanctions. 
This is a point which our English friends should consider if . 
they are to judge impartially the total reaction of French 
public opinion. It should be added, moreover, that certain 
men with a vision of the future of Europe and of the white 
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race would not, even if they condemn the spirit of conquest, 
desire to see a great European country put out of countenance 
by a coloured race. A certain sense of European solidarity 
and of the prestige of race holds them back from going the 
full length of what might be demanded by the logic of the 
spirit of Geneva. Many politicians, many colonials, tremble at 
the possibility of too extensive a military victory coming in 
addition to the moral victory carried off by Ethiopia from the 
Areopagus of the nations. One may not share such fears, but 
one must. recognise their existence. 

Adding up all these objections it will be seen that, in a 
democratic régime, the French Government has manifested a 
certain prudence. Whilst the greater part of public opinion in 
Great Britain, Conservative as well as Labour, supported the 
action of Geneva with all its possible consequences, French 
public opinion, for all the reasons which I have mentioned, 
was much more hesitant; and in a democracy it is fatal 
when the hesitation of public opinion is translated into hesita- 
tion on the part of the Government. Personally I am one of 
those who think that a certain reasonable idealism ought to 
inspire the policy of a great nation and, furthermore, that 
preoccupation for our future security ought to take preced- 
ence of our immediate security. From the moral point of 
view quite as much as from the material, France ought to 
desire the definite establishment at Geneva of a jurisprudence 
for the suppression of all aggression. Further, the interests of 
our own country as well as of European peace ought to make 
us desire a closer connection between the action of Great 
Britain and that of the League. Obviously, this means drawing 
English policy far more deeply than hitherto into the Conti- 
nental policy of Europe, but I for my part consider this to be 
an inestimable advance. Without the effective and continual 
collaboration of Great Britain, without the certainty that she 
will take rapid and unwavering action against the aggressor, 
whoever it may be, it is impossible to lay the solid foundations 
of European peace. On the day, which I hope is not far 
distant, on which all Frenchmen understand that in any case 
Great Britain will not seek to elude the obligations of the 
Covenant, French policy will no longer display those hesita- 
tions which may sometimes have surprised our friends across 


the Channel. 
REGIS DE VIBRAYE. 


THE GREEK RESTORATION. 
Se ester months have elapsed since the return of King 


George II to Greece after nearly twelve years of exile, 

so that it is possible to form some opinion about the 
results of the Greek Restoration. Of its prospects it would 
still be unwise to prophesy ; indeed, to prophesy about Greek 
politics is to court disaster ; for changes are so rapid, and the 
hero of one year, like Trikoupes or Venizelos, may be the 
ostracised outcast of the next. So far the restored sovereign 
has done extraordinarily well. Recalled by a plebiscite, 
which provoked the smiles of observers on the spot, he would 
to-day be elected by a large majority of the voters at a free 
election. He has acted up to his determination to be the 
“ King of all the Hellenes,” not of a party, the umpire above 
parties, not the captain of a side. 

To adopt this impartial attitude was extraordinarily 
dificult after the bitter struggles which have characterised 
Greek political life during the last twenty years. The task of 
our Charles II was easy compared with that of George II. 
The latter found in office as Premier and Regent the late 
General Kondyles, the ‘‘ Thunderbolt ” of Greece, a soldier 
risen from the ranks, who from being an ardent Republican, 
the “‘ Cromwell ” of Hellas, as he was called, had become, in 
his own phrase—for he dabbled in English history—“ the 
General Monk of the Greek Restoration.” General Kondyles 
doubtless expected that his resignation, formally tendered, 
would not be accepted. But the King thought otherwise. 
He bestowed upon the discharged Premier the Grand Cross 
of the Redeemer, the Greek equivalent of sending an incon- 
venient politician up to the House of Lords, and entrusted 
the formation of the new Government, a Service Cabinet, 
not a political administration, to M. Demertzés, a man of 
moderate opinions, who had been a Minister under M. Veni- 
zelos in 1913, and under M. Zaimes in 1917, and who, in 1926, 
had been chosen as candidate of all the allied Republican 
parties for the Presidency of the Republic against General 
Pangalos. Since then he had been out of politics, occupied 
with legal studies. Thus, the Kondylist ideal of “‘ a crowned 
dictatorship,” with himself as the Greek Mussolini and 
George II as the Greek Victor Emmanuel III, was shattered 
at the outset. Historical parallels are rarely exact, and in this 
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case General Kondyles was scarcely a Mussolini, and George IT 
has shown an independence lacking to the crowned numis- 
matist who has had to face the Italian dictator. 

The personal value of the men composing the Demertzés 
Cabinet was higher than that of many political administra- 
tions. M. Venizelos, far ahead of most statesmen in his 
judgment of international affairs, was not a good judge of 
men, and of some of his colleagues it might have been asked 
as of the “ flies in amber,” however did they get there? 
But M. Demertzés’ Minister of Finance was an official of 
that Ministry and therefore an expert in that very technical 
subject ; another of his colleagues was a big manufacturer, 
fouuder of the soap-works at Eleusis and other industrial 
companies, while M. Benakes, originator of the Cotton 
Institute and a warm supporter of athletics, will always be 
remembered in connection with the beautiful Benakes 
Museum, which his father bequeathed to his country. The 
Minister of War, General Papagos, was one of the three 
representatives of the armed forces who deposed M. Tsaldares, 
and was supposed to be a guarantee that, according to the 
familiar slogan of official communications to the Press, “‘ the 
army is entirely devoted to its professional duties.” This 
statement has not infrequently been the prelude to a fresh 
military ““movement”’ on the principle of gut excuse accuse. 
If the army would really “ mind its own business,” the people 
could get on with its business in peace, and there is nothing 
which the Greek people, as distinct from those who have some- 
thing to get out of political changes, desires so much, no matter 
under what form of Government, provided that it be stable. 

The King, anxious to draw a veil over the past and provide 
for the future, insisted upon the grant of a general amnesty, 
to the disgust of the ultra-Royalists, one of whom returned 
the decoration conferred upon him by the sovereign, while a 
leading intransigent newspaper republished an article by 
Prince Andrew (for whose return it clamoured), in which the 
King’s uncle declared the grant of an amnesty to be “an 
immoral act.” But these Greek “ Bourbons,” like their 
historic predecessors after the French Restoration, “ have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing ” during their years 
of exile. On the other hand, the Liberals, the old Venizelist 
party, whose leader is M. Sophoules, the veteran Samian 
politician, have supported the King’s statesmanlike policy 
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of conciliation. Thus we have the curious phenomenon of 
Venizelists supporting the son of Constantine, and of anti- 
Venizelists and ardent Monarchists, plus royalistes que le roi, 
opposing the will of the Monarch, which is evidently also the 
will of the people. Such topsy-turvy situations might seem im- 
probable if met in the pages of Ruritanian romance, but the 
history of South-Eastern Europe furnishes real events, which 
would be dismissed as fantastic if they occurred in the Balkan 
novels of Anthony Hope, Sydney Grier or George Birmingham. 

As for M. Venizelos, he has sent his greetings to the King 
through his favourite correspondent, M. Rouphos, an ex- 
Foreign Minister, and has stated for the mth time that he has 
retired from active politics and merely observes them from a 
distance. No philosopher has discovered an occupation for 
ex-Premiers: Gladstone’s Homeric studies interested him 
less than Bulgarian atrocities and Irish Home Rule ; Pashich, 
who had not even literary diversions, was bored to death at 
Monte Carlo and returned to the party battles of Belgrade ; 
Mr. Lloyd George prefers politics to poultry-farming. But if 
the Cretan statesman returns to Greek public life—and it is 
possible for him with his facile pen to be in public life without 
being a deputy—his name will be a banner, which will rally 
against it all the disconnected forces of his foes, whose sole 
bond of union is their common hatred of him, and whose 
only common article of faith is Anti-Venizelism. For Greek 
politics are largely questions of persons, not of principles, 
and this makes the King’s position as umpire harder. Working 
many hours a day—for he is said to be the hardest-worked 
man in Athens—he has to hear the conflicting advice of one 
political leader after the other, listening attentively to each 
but expressing, at least publicly, no opinion. In that respect 
he resembles his predecessor at the Palace, President Zaimes, 
one of the few silent Greeks. Moreover, private political 
negotiations cannot be conducted in Athens without everyone 
learning the fact in the next special edition of one of the 
twenty-two daily newspapers. When the writer once had an 
interview with a Prime Minister, he found on his return home 
a reporter awaiting him to ask what the Premier had said to 
him about Cyprus! In nervous periods, such as we have 
lately traversed, the meeting of a couple of generals with a 
political leader is sufficient to launch the scare of an impending 
pronunciamiento, and we learn next day from telegrams from 
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Paris or Sofia that there has been a revolution at Athens, of 
which we on the spot were ignorant. 

Another point at issue besides the amnesty was the dis- 
solution of the National Assembly, elected on June gth, which 
was not representative of all the Greeks owing to Republican 
abstentions. Here the new Premier was opposed by M. 
Tsaldares, who, as the leader of the largest party, desired the 
convocation of the Assembly, in which he would have had a 
majority. But, at the Premier’s request, the King, after due 
consideration, signed a decree dissolving the Assembly and 
fixing the elections for the new Chamber on January 26th. 
The Liberals and the Moderate Republicans supported this 
exercise of the Royal prerogative, the ultra-Royalists, “‘ the 
King’s friends,” to use a phrase of our eighteenth-century 
political history, questioned it! Indeed, one intransigent 
newspaper threatened “a counter-revolution,” if such “a 
revolution ” as the dissolution were effected. In order to 
soothe the bitterness of party strife, the election, the third 
since September 1932, was held on the proportional system. 
Greece was divided into thirty-eight constituencies, the 
separate Jewish and Muslim constituencies for Salonika and 
Western Thrace respectively being abolished, and the 
historic privilege of the three “ nautical islands ” of Hydra, 
Spetsai and Psara, granted to them in 1844 in consideration 
of their services in the War of Independence, having been 
cancelled before the previous election. The total number of 
members was fixed at 300, and every elector was entitled to 
express his preference by a cross for as many candidates as 
he desired on the list for which he voted. In order to secure 
an absolutely “free” election—the adjective in Greece has not 
always been superfluous—two measures were taken. The 
members of the Government adopted a self-denying ordinance, 
by which none of them was to be a candidate, and the conduct 
of the polling was placed under the supervision of judicial 
officials instead of the prefects, who, nineteen days before the 
election, were obliged to quit their posts temporarily until the 
successful candidates had been proclaimed. Thus there was no 
chance of a repetition of the eccentricities of the plebiscite. 

But, the elaborate means taken to soothe party strife have 
produced an opposite result. As besides the two large parties, 
the “ Liberals ” and the “ Popular ” party of M. Tsaldares, 
there were ten other groups in the field, the result has been 
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that, as was expected, no single party obtained an absolute 
majority of the Chamber. But, as government must be 
carried on, the smaller groups, except the fifteen Communists, 
have shown a tendency to collaborate with one or other of the 
two larger parties, so that the 127 “ Liberals ” with their 
Allies have 142 seats and the “ Popular” party, with the 
followers of the late General Kondyles, M. Theotokes and 
General Metaxas and a small Macedonian group, has 143. 
In other words, the election has produced a dead heat, and 
the division of Greece into “ Liberals ” and Anti-Venizelists 
is perpetuated. The sudden death of General Kondyles, who 
had long suffered from chronic asthma, seemed to simplify 
this complicated situation, as he was the most vehement 
opponent of the “ Liberals,” and even went so far as to 
promise that, if returned to power, he would restore the old 
calendar, abolished in Greece in 1923 and in England in 1751! 
The cry of “ give us back our thirteen days” pleased those 
nuns and obscurantists, upon whom the plastic Greek lan- 
guage has bestowed the name of palatoemerologitat, just as 
the writer’s great-grandfather used to say that “ there had 
been no good apples in Scotland since the style was changed.” 
But for a commercial country like Greece with business 
dealings in the big European capitals, such a step backward 
would have been disastrous. 

In a country in which individualism was not so firmly 
implanted in every breast the obvious solution of this dead 
heat would be a coalition Government. There has been talk 
of what in the jargon of Greek politics is called an “ Gicu- 
menical”’? Government, that is a Cabinet of which the 
leaders of all the parties are members, a “‘ Ministry of all the 
Talents,”’ in fact. Such a Government Greece had in 1877 
and 1926. Failing that, the next best solution would be a 
coalition Cabinet on a large basis, or at least a coalition of 
the two largest parties. But, as the Venetians used to say, 
cinque Grect, cinque generalt, Every Greek wants to be first ; 
collaboration is a virtue rare in this talented people. More- 
over, it is extremely difficult to know from one day to 
another what exactly some of the party leaders want. Some 
of them are ready to follow, rather than guide, their nominal 
followers, and an incursion of deputies from the provinces 
into their chief’s political office is apt to change the views 
which he had expressed shortly before their visit. To obviate 
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this and obtain a more serene atmosphere, it has been 
suggested that, after having summoned the party leaders 
separately, the King should preside over a meeting of all 
of them and hear their own views, which are probably more 
conciliatory than those of their respective followers, for each 
fold is more intransigent than its shepherd. One journal, 
the Akrépolis, advocated this gathering of leaders under his 
presidency in an open letter to the King, urging him to hear 
“ their commonplaces,” and then, in the name of the Greek 
people, remind them of the dangerous international situation 
and of the many pressing internal questions, and bid them 
patriotically to unite to save their country from the former 
and solve the latter. 

Of internal questions one dominates all others and influ- 
ences the entire position—that of the army. So long as the 
army interferes in politics, and it has done so intermittently 
since 1843 and almost continuously since 1909, there can be 
no peace. But the armed forces of Greece are after every 
revolution divided intotwo hostile camps, the beat: possidentes, 
who, belonging to the victorious faction, have retained, and 
mean to retain, their rank and pay, and the adherents of the 
beaten party, who are deprived of their occupation, position 
and emoluments and mean, by another pronunciamtento, to 
recover them. In other words, the army tends to be a pretorian 
guard rather than a national force. Naturally, the political 
party in power, knowing that votes and paper constitutions 
are in Greece of less real value in a crisis than thesupport of the 
barracks, always preaches the sacred doctrine of the intangi- 
bility of the army as constituted at that moment, while the 
Opposition advises clemency for the discharged officers. 

At the time of writing the solution suggested is that M. 
Demertzés should publish a decree authorising the Cabinet 
to judge the cases of the superior officers removed from the 
army, while the claims of the subordinate officers would be 
examined by a council of their superiors, nominated by the 
Cabinet. None of these subalterns, up to and including those 
of the rank of captain, would be restored to the army, if he 
had been condemned for participation in the revolution of 
last March. But an amnesty would be granted them, they 
would be placed in the reserve and no longer obliged to reside 
in certain places far from Athens. A higher pension than that 
of their rank would be given to officers whose return to the 
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army was found impossible. The advantage of this plan is 
that its execution would be confided to an impartial, non- 
political Government, so that professional capacity, not 
political sympathies, would be the criterion of reinstatement. 

Another question likely to divide the nation into two 
opposite camps has been recently raised in a section of the 
Press. After the Asia Minor catastrophe of 1922 there entered 
Greece about 1,500,000 refugees, who formed almost one 
quarter of the total population at the last census of 1928. 
Thanks to the Refugees’ Settlement Commission, presided 
over by Americans and Indian Civilians, these immigrants 
were established and have converted Macedonia from a 
desert into a productive province, which in time will enable 
Greece to dispense with large importations of foreign grain. 
But a polemic now aims at representing the refugees as unduly 
favoured at the expense of the native population, to which the 
refugees are replying. Possibly the fact that the refugees’ 
vote largely contributed to the establishment of the Republic 
in 1924, and that Northern Greece, their principal residence, 
tends to be Liberal, whereas the Peloponnese has always 
been an anti-Venizelist stronghold, may account for this 
fresh attempt at division. The true policy is to weld “ old” 
and ‘new ” Greece together, not to have, as there was in 
Italy, a marked distinction between North and South. 
Here the King serves as a bond of union between Macedonia 
and the Morea, the Asiatic Greeks and the ‘“ earth-born.” 
M. Sophoules has described him as “a perfect English 
gentleman,” and Greeks know what that means better than 
most people. Possibly it implies the inability to grasp the 
“ subtle tricks of internal politics.” 

If the intransigent opposition to the King’s conciliatory 
policy should become intolerable and another pronuncta- 
miento be threatened, the King has a trump card in his hand : 
the threat that he will return to his hotel in Jermyn Street. 
There is a precedent for such a course, the similar threat of 
his grandfather, George I, in 1864 to return to Denmark 
unless the National Assembly ended its interminable debates 
upon the new constitution within ten days. That ultimatum 
was immediately successful, for all dreaded the chaos which 
would have followed the King’s departure. It is said that 
George II has thrown out similar hints, and laughingly told 
a Greek acquaintance who was going abroad for a time that 
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he hoped to be still in Greece on the latter’s return. He is 
under no illusions, but is doing his duty to all his people, as 
far as they will allow him to do it. If he cannot have a fair 
trial but be thwarted by those extremists who want “ to 
protect him from himself,” it will be said, as was once 
remarked to the writer by an official of long experience, that 
no form of government suits Greece long. No other Royal 
personage would care to ascend so shaky a throne, while a 
second Republic would meet with opposition from those who 
overthrew the first, so that chaos would ensue. The vast 
majority of Greeks are probably neither Monarchists nor 
Republicans from principle, but simply decent, hard-working 
people who want a stable government. 

The politicians, moreover, have been warned by public 
opinion that, while they are discussing internal questions, 
Europe may suddenly be ablaze with war, a war of which 
Greece would certainly feel the results, even if she were not 
involved. The nation which possesses such fine ports as 
Argostoli, Navarino, Suda Bay, and the Gulf of Volo, could 
scarcely escape the eyes of one or other of the belligerent 
parties, while the Greek Government has proclaimed its 
adhesion to the sanctions of Geneva. In the circumstances a 
strong Foreign Minister who can give all his time to that 
office—a work impossible for its present occupant, who is 
also Premier—and a united army are essential. There is in 
Greece at least one statesman who possesses the expert know- 
ledge and experience for the direction of foreign affairs, but 
he is out of politics and has no party. Meanwhile the British, 
whose relations with Greece are historically friendly, save for 
one or two unfortunate incidents, will sympathise with the 
plucky monarch who, almost alone in his palace—for he has 
summoned, perhaps wisely, none of his relatives back to 
Greece, except his brother and heir, Prince Paul—is strug- 
gling to reunite the divided nation and to inaugurate a new 
era, in which there shall be neither Venizelists nor Anti- 
Venizelists, but only Greeks, all supporters of his throne 
because they believe that it represents the national will and 
the national unity. 

Wituram Miter. 
Athens, February 7th. 
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NE of the actors enjoying an improvised supper party 

was able to produce fireworks with his mouth. You 

had only to shut your eyes and you would believe 
rockets were bursting, squibs hissing. In a word, it was as 
effective as reality itself. This episode, from Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjabre, one can visualise while reading the latest work 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism a New 
Civilisation ?, not only a work of fine craftsmanship but also 
a work of art. 

A century ago the thirty-year-old Tocqueville produced 
his famous book on America. He bravely faced democracy 
as the inevitable trend of the coming epoch, and was eager to 
discover some safeguards against an all too logical application 
of the principle. The present work reads as if it were produced 
by one younger than Tocqueville. There is no apprehension 
that the principles applied in Soviet Communism are at all 
to be feared. Minor doubts occasionally occur, but on the 
whole the diet prescribed by the Moscow doctors seems to be 
the only reasonable one. The Moscow system is all for the 
good, for Russia definitely, for the rest of the world, in 
prospect at least, a useful experiment. Lord Lothian a few 
years ago at the London School of Economics admitted the 
possibility of a new Renaissance initiated by the abolition 
of private property. Many minds of distinction have gone 
farther, some in accepting the principles of Communism as 
taught by Moscow, some its methods. Bertrand Russell 
rejects the first but accepts the latter, which is an exceptional 
view to take. Other forms of eclecticism are general. There 
is so much in the Moscow system that reflects modern 
tendencies: the status of women, sex problems, anti-religious 
feeling, the abolition of property as power, etc., that one has 
no difficulty in understanding the Marxian magic even in its 
Moscow garment. Thus since 1919 the Moscow system from 
a Russian extravagance has grown in the minds and even 
in the hearts of non-Russian observers into a world event, 
watched more and more closely, with sympathy and admira- 
tion. That the Webbs, who repeatedly have traced with 
vision and accuracy processes of social germination and 
earned by their well-documented prescience a world-wide 
fame, should give their blessing to the Moscow system is a 
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momentous event. Even if it has been obtained surrep- 
titiously—and who might not have been deceived by Moscow’s 
incantations ?—it still remains an event, a symptom of our 
time. About 1840 David Urquhart thought the Sultan’s rule 
superior to the English constitution, and about 1915 Stephen 
Graham extolled Russia’s religious mind. Both knew the 
peoples they were explaining to their countrymen, and yet 
their testimony was meaningless in a higher sense. But when 
the Webbs speak, even without pretending to know, some- 
thing has happened. 

The remark is not intended as a moralising one. Almost 
coincidently with the recent Franco-Soviet Pact M. 
Paléologue, at a plenary session of the “ Five Academies,” 
gave an address on the drama of Ekaterinburg—the massacre 
of the Imperial family—and its text appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of November 15th, 1935. At a public 
function of the same importance a similar address in London 
seems unthinkable. Another comparison, not of place but of 
time. Prince Kropotkin seventeen years ago wrote to Lenin 
that the taking of hostages was desecrating Communism. 
Now Kropotkin in the book before us would be classified, 
along with others, as a “ disgruntled” revolutionary, for 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb safely conclude from the common 
experience of mankind that a redistribution of wealth, when 
resisted by the old possessors, has always led to fighting, to 
more or less “‘ terrorism” by those who prove to be stronger 
and who regard this as the only means of destroying or 
maintaining the social revolution that is occurring (p. 600). 
“Future generations,” they write “ will estimate the worth- 
whileness of national conquests or internal revolutions, not 
so much by the temporary misery they inevitably create, 
but largely according to the relative value, in each case, of 
the new order in comparison with the old. In the U.S.S.R.,” 
the future generations continue, “ the substantial completion 
of the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, together 
with the coincident abandonment by the western powers of 
their original project of armed intervention to suppress 
Soviet Communism, have not only made humanity to 
individuals at last socially safe, but have also witnessed a 
considerable building up of a new tissue, and a purposeful 
reorganisation of community life on a deliberate plan for the 
Remaking of Man” (p. 601), It is but consistent with this 
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judgment of posterity when Lenin and his successor are 
praised for their thoroughness. And where Lenin wrote 
““ merciless,” posterity writes “‘ drastic.” One can trace the 
curve along which mankind is advancing towards the new 
civilisation. 

Yet posterity seems not entirely detached from the con- 
cepts of popularity, democracy, liberty and legality, which 
together with equality are required for the solidity of the new 
order. Hence the presence of these ingredients of a healthy 
social fabric has to be demonstrated, and the investigation is 
purposefully organised by the writers who during their visits 
to the U.S.S.R. obtained answers to their innumerable ques- 
tions, and were allowed to go where they wished and to see 
what they liked. What has appeared in print in the western 
languages they have read, what they needed of Russian texts 
has been translated for them. Their admirable technique of 
social investigation is well known. What, in our opinion, 
appears as inadequate results from their goodwill, not 
devoid of an undercurrent of passion. There is also a mani- 
fest underestimate of Russia’s achievements in the past, 
whereby some passages would fit in with ordinary Com- 
munist propaganda, regrettable in a work of such scope and 
quality. 

Of the topics mentioned, popularity, we think, requires but 
one remark. “ Popularity” of the leaders and the systems 
is with some unverifiable measure of truth claimed by 
Moscow, Berlin and Rome. Liberty of thought and expres- 
sion being rigidly circumscribed and dissent being dangerous, 
argument about the popularity of this or that system seems 
futile. Of the three centres Moscow is undoubtedly more 
than any other in control of opinion. Its methods of exhibit- 
ing the popularity of men and measures, as well as its methods 
of manipulating mass democracy—Professor Mannheim’s 
term*—are on the way to becoming classical. 

This brings us to the other topic, democracy. The broad 
democratic basis of the “ elusive,” “‘ pyramidal,” “ multiple ” 
structure of the Soviet constitution would have been the 
only accompaniment to support the glorifying song, five 
hundred pages long, of Part I, “The Constitution,” if it had 
not been for the word “ dictatorship” so freely used by 
Moscow. The term, according to the writers, is a misnomer. 

*K, Mannheim, The Crisis of Culture in the Era of Mass-Democractes. 1935. 
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Moscow knows no dictator, neither individual nor collective ; 
it more and more prospers under “ democratic centralism.” 
Marx knew why he thought the capitalists were dictators : 
because these spokesmen of liberal institutions would not 
concede to the workers representation in their workshops 
and a say in their management. It is interesting to watch 
how the case “‘ democracy versus dictatorship ” is presented 
by our authors. Space permits only a few representative 
quotations, some of them reflecting the metaphors of the 
machine epic. A few passages are italicised. 


As we see it, the government centred in the Moscow Kremlin is 
the apex of half a dozen pyramidal structures covering the whole 
of the U.S.S.R., each of them based, according to a common 
pattern, upon a vast number of relatively small meetings of 
associated citizens for almost continuous discussions, and for the 
periodical direct election of primary representative councils . . . 
(p. 4). 

The power needed for administration may be generated in the 
innumerable meetings of electors, of producers, of consumers, 
and of members of the Communist Party, which everywhere form 
the base of the constitutional structure. It is transmitted through 
the tiers of councils as by a mighty conducting cable working 
as it passes the machinery of government in village and city, 
district (rayon) and province (oblast) and republic. 

It is this conception of an upward stream of continuously 
generated power, through multiform mass organisation, to be 
transformed at the apex into a downward stream of authoritative 
laws and decrees and “ directives,” that is indicated by its 
inventors by the term of “ democratic centralism ” (p. 7). 

In describing, in separate chapters, the organisation in the 
U.S.S.R. of Man as Citizen, Man as Producer, Man as Consumer, 
and Man in the vocation of Leadership, we may have seemed 
sometimes to imply that all these separate parts . . . are equal 
of status, each exercising supreme authority in its own sphere. 
This is not so. The Central Executive Committee (Tsik) of the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets, representing the totality of the 
inhabitants in U.S.S.R. and not merely a fraction of them, stands 
supreme over all ramifications of the trade unions, the consumers’ 
co-operative movement, and the various kinds of associations of 
owner producers (peasants), just as it does over tier upon tier of 
soviets (pp. 422-3). 


The authors are careful to notice that one organisation, 
the only political organisation admitted, namely the 
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Communist Party, “is practically independent” of the 
Soviet authorities. 


Since 1930 all important decrees of the U.S.S.R. Central Execu- 
tive Committee or the Soviet of Commissars, whether legislative 
or administrative, have been issued over the signature not of their 
president (Kalinin or Molotov) alone, but also over that of Stalin, 
as Secretary of the Communist Party. 

It is, moreover, significant that these decisive acts are in all 
important cases initiated by the Politbureau of the Communist 
Party, and they receive in due course the endorsement either of 
the Central Committee or the All-Union Congress of the Com- 
munist Party (p. 423). 


What remained to be done, in order to ascertain the working 
of the democratic factor under an almighty Party organisa- 
tion was to examine how far in all the important decrees public 
opinion was the real driving force. Obviously a very difficult 
task, which however has been attempted with regard to two 
measures, the one subsequent on Stalin’s warning to the 
comrades to moderate their zeal in forcing the peasants into 
collective farms, the other regarding a readjustment of 
family law. Two points seem important, the one being that 
Stalin, in contradistinction to Mussolini, takes his decisions 
after consultation and in agreement with his colleagues of 
the Politbureau (consisting of nine members), and therefore 
cannot be deemed a dictator; the other that the decisions 
arrived at “ have neither the promptitude nor the timeliness, 
nor yet the fearless obstinacy that have often been claimed 
as the merits of a dictatorship ” (p. 435). 

The problem: Democracy or Dictatorship, can perhaps not 
be solved in the case before us. Not only that both may 
coalesce for a time, not only that the utilisation of class war 
ferments may be popular among one side, so as to appear 
democratic from another angle, not only that overwhelming 
majorities can be engineered by methods of intimidation along 
with adequate propaganda, but the problem, formulated as 
it is in the book before us, requires an examination of the 
limits of sovereignty. If the power of the State is unlimited, 
and that power is practically exercised by one party whose 
power is overwhelming, when all that was once believed to be 
inviolable—the natural rights of the individual—has passed 
into dreamland, when the greatest crime is, as the authors 
endorse, the crime against such a State, we are indeed at the 
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turning-point where a “ new civilisation” is in the making. 
To call the exponents of the all-embracing power in such a 
State dictators seems below the mark. However, posterity 
will understand that the alternative, Democracy or Dicta- 
torship, in the context here discussed, is to be understood as 
a means of discriminating the Moscow system from National 
Socialism and Fascism. Both pretend to be popular and 
democratic in the true sense, but both are antisocial dictator- 
ships. What is authoritarian in the Moscow system is all for 
the good, as the authors show in the Second Part: Social 
Trends in Soviet Communism. 

It seems that the existence of a democratic machinery in 
the Moscow system cannot be denied. Its structure is admi- 
rably described, but its free functioning is limited to minor 
matters, some would say in complete abeyance, so thorough 
is the non-constitutional control over the soviets, trade 
unions, co-operative societies and all potentially democratic 
organisations. The term democracy implies the concept of 
liberty, which in the usual meaning has lapsed under the 
Moscow system. The authors have their reasons for believing 
in the new liberties of the Soviet worker, and therefore they 
are justified in rejoicing over the new democracy thereto 
attached, the more so as they believe in the excellency of the 
Party that exercises the “tutelage” over the Soviet authorities. 
What they have to say about the heroes and martyrs of the 
Party, as well as about the ordinary members, will convince 
posterity that we are living in a great age. They naturally 
accept what Pisarev, in 1865, almost in the very words used 
by Lenin, wrote about the militant, merciless and well- 
informed vanguard that would have to force the lazy masses 
through the vicissitudes of a social revolution. 

One or two quotations may serve as an illustration. They 
refer to that “momentous Party decision—perhaps the most 
important since that of 1918 in favour of accepting the terms 
of peace dictated by the German Army . . . the ‘liquida- 
tion’ of the last remaining sector of individual capitalists ” 
(p. 562). A few passages will help us to understand the queer 
peculiarities of Soviet liberty, democracy and legality, as well 
as the powers of the Party members and their chiefs. 

Among the twenty-five million peasant families there were 


three recognised grades, the poor (bedniaki), the middle (sered- 
niaki), and the relatively well-to-do (kulaki). Of these it was 
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assumed that the first could easily be persuaded to unite in the 
collective farms, that would offer them prospect of larger shares 
than their tiny holdings had yielded. The second grade could, it 
was supposed, for the most part be won over by demonstration of 
the success of the Kolkhosi. But it was foreseen that an uncertain 
proportion of the middle peasants, including both the more 
energetic and ambitious, and the more obstinate and prejudiced, 
would prove entirely recalcitrant. Finally, the relatively well-to- 
do peasant, who had managed to enlarge his holding . . . the 
much hated kulak would have to be liquidated as a class... . 
Strong must have been the faith of the men who in the interest of 
what seemed to them public good could take so momentous a 
decision (pp. 562-3). 


It must be added that fear of a new rural bourgeois class, 
signalised first by Trotsky who however advocated different 
methods, was also among the motives of the Party. The 
description, though in the main correct, will be clearer if the 
following figures from the official statistical Spravochnik for 
1928 are taken into account. After that year the publication 
containing interesting figures regarding the stratification of 
the rural community has been discontinued. In 1927 only 
3 per cent. of all the households engaged in agriculture were 
employed on State farms and collective farms, i.e. in the 
** socialist sector.” Of the remaining 97 per cent., 8 per cent., 
or 1,841,000 households with 7,255,000 persons, were prole- 
tarians dependent on employment on other people’s farms. 
More numerous were the semi-proletarian class, amounting to 
4,643,000 households, with 18,383,000 persons and forming 
20:2 per cent. of the entire “individualist sector” of the 
rural community. They in addition to cottage and kitchen 
gardens had diminutive holdings, and were therefore as part- 
time labourers employed. Roughly speaking some 25,000,000 
persons could gain from being brought into collective state- 
aided farms. The middle peasants, or family farmers who were 
producing for the market some surplus without employing 
hired labour, formed the majority of the rural population— 
14,914,000 households with no less than 81 3096,000 persons, 
or 64°9 per cent. of the households engaged as individual 
farming units, 70-6 per cent. of the respective section of the 
population. The petty capitalist farmers employing whole- 
time or part-time labour under the Land Code of 1923 formed 
only 3-9 per cent. of the households engaged in agriculture. 
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Their number is given as 896,000 with 5,859,000 persons, 
termed, with a malignant intention, “ kulaks,” a term bor- 
rowed from pre-revolutionary times. It is obvious that in 
this post-revolutionary composition of the peasant class the 
Government or the Party still had the elements of a fruitful 
class war. From the legal point of view it was necessary to 
find a reason for repudiating Lenin’s Land Code of 1923, 
which favoured the enclosed holding against the levelling 
tendencies of the land commune—in substance a revival of 
the Stolypin Acts of 1907. On the other hand Lenin’s Land 
Code promised security of tenure to the individual holder so 
long as cultivation was not discontinued. It must also be 
remembered that the prevalence of the “ middle” peasant 
was a result of the land-grabbing movement of 1917-18. 
This movement had two aspects. First the seizure by the 
land communes of the land owned by the large landowners 
(not landlords, since tenancy was quite exceptional), and the 
levelling redistribution of all the land, communal and grabbed, 
thus reasserting the supremacy of the commune over the 
individual holders and owners. Contrary to what the authors 
suppose, the Bolsheviks were supporting in 1917-18 this 
anti-individualist phase of the village class war, by which the 
peasant bourgeoisie were the losers no less than the large land- 
owners. But some kind of security of tenure for the revival 
of cultivation had to be conceded, and this was done by the 
Land Code of 1923, together with a peculiar consolidation of 
the patriarchal family as a labour unit. 

To give the collectivisation a semblance of legality, it was 
sufficient to state that the peasants were not only withholding 
their surplus from the market but were ceasing cultivation. 
The cultivating peasants indeed repeated what had been 
done during the world war, when they withdrew from the 
market, first because they thought the prices inadequate, 
and secondly because of the prohibition. They managed to 
distil at home what they wanted. Lenin after some time 
reverted to the vodka monopoly, but pricing and taxation 
became increasingly more predatory, and the lack of manu- 
factured goods discouraged the peasants from producing more 
than they could consume. It was not only an economic 
struggle between town and country, it also meant a forma- 
tion of a new rural bourgeoisie. Stalin knew that “ the 
peasant is not socialistically inclined ” (Leninism, p. 67). The 
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peasant would be called guilty of not providing the market 
with his produce. The ruling power, pressing for an exportable 
surplus, was above criticism in spite of the pyramidal struc- 
ture of the constitution. Though the abandonment of cultiva- 
tion was not complete, the forfeiture by the peasants of their 
right to the holdings was construed under the pressure of 
scarcity and in the desire to break the resistance of a non- 
socialistically minded mass of producers. Collectivisation 
became imperative for the inauguration of a new era, the 
reign of science, the good life, and for the remaking of man. 
Legality, popularity, democratic methods and liberty were 
obviously not the characteristic features of the change. 
Hunger helped. In the famine districts food, if at all, was 
provided for those who joined the collective farms. The 
authors must be excused for having misread the passage they 
quote to support the opposite view (p. 266). After all, in 
the collective farms the peasants took what they could get, 
loans, tax exemptions, etc., but would not part with their 
produce. They had to be brought to their senses. But we are 
interested in what our authors have to say. Here are some 
passages from the First Part. 


What the Soviet Government was-faced with, from 1929 
onward, was in fact not a famine but a widespread general strike 
of the peasantry, in resistance to the policy of collectivisation, 
fomented and encouraged by the disloyal elements of the population, 
not without incitement from the exiles at Paris and Prague. Begin- 
ning with the calamitous slaughter of livestock in many areas in 
1929-30, the recalcitrant peasants defeated during the years 
1932-33 all efforts of the Soviet Government to get the land 
adequately cultivated. In innumerable cases ...the men 
"journeyed to the nearest big market, and (as there was no deficiency 
in the country as a whole) returned . . . with the requisite sacks 
of flour. In other cases . . . the destitute family itself moved 
away ... in search of work, leaving its . . . dwelling empty 
and desolate, to be quoted by some incautious observer as proof of 
death by starvation. In an unknown number of cases—as it seems, 
to be counted by the hundred thousand—the families were 
forcibly taken from their holding which they had failed to cultivate. 

The Soviet Government has been severely blamed for these 
deportations. The irresponsible criticism loses, however, much of 
its force by the inaccuracy with which the case is stated. It is 
for instance invariably taken for granted that the Soviet Govern- 
ment heartlessly refused to afford relief to the starving districts. 
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... The usual assumption... is that this exiling occurred 
through drastic action by a mystically omnipotent G.P.U. .. . 
it was done by the poor peasants and farmhands who listed those 
kulaks who “impede our collective farm by force and violence ” 
(quoted from Anna Luisa Strong’s article in the American Mercury). 

The enforced expropriation of these peasants has seemed to 
foreign critics an extreme injustice . . . _In fact the peasants in 
the U.S.S.R. . . . are merely occupants of nationalised land. . . . 
Any refusal to cultivate must inevitably be met by expropriation 
(pp. 266-8 and note). 


Here we have the finding of the cautious and responsible 
observers and critics. However, the removal of the wreckers 
had to be supplemented by making the collectivised peasants 
do their duty. Only a “ religious order like the Communists ” 
could do that, and this episode is told in military language : 


This throwing into the field all over the U.S.S.R. of a “ hand- 
picked” and trustworthy army of some 25,000 members of the 


Communist Party ... and... their organisation in some 
3,000 Policy Sections was acclaimed as a master stroke of policy 
... (p: 256). ... And now that the worst members of the 


collective farms have been drastically expelled, whilst the others 
have been actually shown how the work should be done... 
they may be expected to dispense with much of the hustling by 
which Kaganovich and his myrmidons in 1933 and 1934 pulled 
the U.S.S.R. through a dangerous crisis (pp. 271 and 272). 


Some of the myrmidons were martyrs, their opponents are 
called sullen, suspicious, prejudiced, recalcitrant, disloyal, 
peace-breakers, etc., capable of misleading incautious ob- 
servers by abandoning their homes. Are we who cannot 
appreciate this way of undoing history and making for pro- 
gress fossilised? Yet even the authors have not entirely 
broken with the prejudices of the old civilisation, despite the 
observation that “‘ some of the villages that had been among 


the most recalcitrant . . . in 1932 were among the most 
diligent in 1934,” that “this peculiar stiffening of the local 
rural administration was . . . remarkably effective, and that 


the behaviour of the peasants greatly improved ” (p. 271). In 
Part II occurs a relapse into obsolete views that sound more 
homely, almost resolutely against wholesale human sacrifices. 


How many hundreds of thousands of families were thus, 
between 1930 and 1934, forcibly torn from their holdings, losing 
all they possessed, we are unable to estimate, . . . We have no 
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wish to minimise, still less to seek to justify, this ruthless expro- 
priation and removal of the occupiers and cultivators who were 
stigmatised as kulaks, any more than we do the equally ruthless 
expulsion, little over a century ago, of the crofters. . . . It is 
indeed not so much the policy of removal that is open to criticism, 
as the manner in which it appears to have been carried out, and 
the unsatisfactory conditions into which the victims seem to have 
been, without judicial trial or any effective investigation, arbi- 
trarily deported (p. 571). 


This half-hearted condemnation does not tally with the 
preceding passages. Obviously even the most summary 
investigation of millions of cases would have nullified what 
constitutes the trick of telescoping into a minimum of time 
all revolutions past and yet to come for the “ remaking of 
man.” 

There may be one or two other deviations from the general 
line of argument prevailing throughout the thousand pages. 
A certain uneasiness is noticeable when the persecution of the 
intellectuals is under discussion : they are at least spared the 
adjectives freely used with regard to the peasants, the clergy, 
the large landowners, the Monarch, and most of those of 
differing opinion, even when the latter, like Professor Haensel, 
are perforce better informed. The economists who do not 
believe in planning of course get their due. England fares not 
too well. And indeed why should a planned economy not be 
possible when a nation is being rationed both in regard of 
goods and ideas? The authors are not disturbed by the 
rationing, since in both respects the rations are likely to move 
upwards as the system consolidates. Nothing really valuable 
is being impeded. Most of the Second Part shows how, the 
ground having been cleared, everything good is carefully 
cultivated. Bad habits are being abandoned, to begin with 
acquisitiveness, the profit motive, inequality, Godism, etc., 
so as to “ increase the number of those who think that there 
is something to be said for the paradoxical claim of Soviet 
Communism that it is, in morals as well as in economics 
and political science, actually leading the world” (p. 1134). 
The sentence is worded in a diplomatic and non-committal 
way. 

An immense number of topics are briskly treated in the 

Second: Part to show “ the trends of Soviet Communism.” 

The headings are in themselves impressive: “‘ Planned 
VoL, CXLIX. 19 
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Production and Community Consumption.” “In Place of 
Profit.” “The Remaking of Man.” “ Science the Salvation 
of Mankind.” ‘The Good Life.” “A New Civilisation ” 
(with a question mark). There is no question of discussing 
these subjects here. What might be desirable is a very brief 
excursion into the limitations inherent in the study of a field 
that is actually almost entirely closed to critical investigation. 

We will take a comparatively simple case—the case of 
infant mortality. 


Infant mortality rates, we are told (write Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb) by no less an authority than Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
“form a sensitive index of domestic sanitation, and of personal 
hygiene and care . . . In European Russia the infant mortality 
per 1,000 births in 1913 was 275 ; in 1927, 186; in 1930, 141 . . 
which indicates a great improvement in personal hygiene since the 
Revolution (p. 656, and Red Medicine, 1933, pp. 202-3). 


Sir Arthur is undoubtedly a great authority in his subject, 
but not in Russian, and even less so in Soviet statistics. 
“No statistics concerning the age distribution of mortality 
in the years preceding the war are available,” writes Stanislas 
Kohn, formerly Assistant Director of the Russian Agricul- 
tural Census (Ihe Cost of the War, New Haven, 1932, p. 105). 
This, however, is not an obstacle to giving figures, and 
Soviet statisticians are versed in the sample method. The 
Soviet Statistical Spravochntk for 1928 (Table 20) has 191 for 
1927, where Sir Arthur Newsholme has 185, and for the pre- 
war years 1909-10 265, as against 275 for 1913. The general 
reader is in a difficult position when one authority has been 
bamboozled, and happens to re-bamboozle another one that 
inspires in its turn blind confidence. If the infant mortality 
statistics for the two capitals had been compared, the desired 
impression would have been obtained. Comparable figures 
are available both for St. Petersburg and Moscow. If our 
calculation and the available figures are correct, the infant 
death-rate compares as follows: St. Petersburg, in 1913, 230 
per thousand births, in 1927, 170; Moscow, in 1910-14, 269 as 
against 130 in 1927. Both capitals are behind the independent 
peasant republics, formerly Russian, Finland (75), Estonia 
(100), Latvia (90), and, nearer to, Lithuania (154), and Poland 
(149). In their interesting paragraph on “ self-employment ” 
the authors exhibit distrust of peasant independence, although 
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they might have appreciated the way in which the large 
landowners and landlords were ousted west of the U.S.S.R., 
and wars were fought and Communist and other conspiracies 
handled, without going down to the Communist diet. 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb are aware, as they declare in the 
foreword, of their bias. Are they aware—as I am—of the 
very thin ice on which they have decided to walk and to 
move about so freely? It is owing to this peculiar difficulty 
of the subject-matter, not to be overcome by the most 
industrious reading, that their latest work does not fit in 
with their life’s work. True they regarded it more as an 
amusement, with nothing to gain or to lose (Preface). It is not 
easy to decide whether the philosophy underlying their 
finding is really quite the same as has inspired their pre- 
vious achievements. Soviet Communism is judged according 
to the science as they see it, the science of to-day. It is, by 
the very nature of being regarded as the truth, endowed with 
omnipotence and infallibility, and consequently with the 
right to interfere regardless of any other limit save the one 
accepted by itself. The Government that acts in the 
name of that science can act more despotically than any 
other. This paramountcy of the “ science,” as understood 
to-day in Moscow and largely accepted by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, has not always been part of their socialist 
creed. Its present intensity may be an intelligible reaction 
against the paramountcy elsewhere of racial romanticism 
and other instincts. And yet, in one respect they seem in 
complete agreement with the view expressed once and for 
ever by Isocrates in a letter to Philip of Macedon: Bar- 
barians can be compelled, Hellenes must be persuaded— 
which is also the view of Mussolini. It seems equally valid 
for framing the policy in internal difficulties. In their Preface 
the authors express the fear that their presumption will 
be ascribed to the recklessness of old age. I am afraid: 
“ Too polite to contradict you,” will be the obvious answer. 
A. MEYENDORFF. 


THE CONSTITUTION VERSUS THE 
NEW DEAL. 


EW decisions of the American Supreme Court have been 
| Bia eagerly awaited than that in the Hoosac Mills case 

which was handed down in Washington on Monday, 
January 6th. The Court then decided, by a majority of six 
to three, that the processing tax on cotton was unconstitu- 
tional. This tax is one of several levied on the first processors, 
or dealers, in certain primary commodities, of which grain, 
cotton, tobacco and hogs are amongst the most important. 
The tax, which has been invariably passed on to the ultimate 
consumer, has gone to provide a fund out of which the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, one of the most 
important New Deal agencies, has paid bounties to farmers 
who have entered into contracts with the Administration to 
restrict production. The purpose of the tax, which is intended 
to equal the difference between the price of farm products in 
relation to factory ones to-day as compared with the average 
of the immediate pre-war years, is to give the farmer approxi- 
mately the same relative purchasing power as he enjoyed in 
the years 1908-13. This purpose could not be achieved merely 
by taxing consumers and subsidising farmers. For in that 
event farmers might push down prices by increased produc- 
tion as fast as the Administration pushed them up by tax and 
subsidy. The subsidy was therefore payable only to farmers 
who entered into a programme of crop restriction. 

The conservative majority of the Supreme Court agreed 
with the lower courts which had previously considered the 
case, and with the plaintiffs, in holding the tax illegal on the 
grounds that by it the Federal Government attempted to 
secure indirectly an object, the regulation of agriculture, 
which by the Constitution, and especially by the tenth 
amendment to it, is reserved to the forty-eight States. The 
liberal minority of the Court disagreed, holding : firstly, that 
the restriction of production, and consequent regulation of 
agriculture, though subsidised, was voluntary, and not im- 
posed by the Federal Government; secondly, that such 
restriction was “‘ for the general welfare,”’ and therefore ex- 
pressly within the constitutional competence of the Federal 
Government ; and finally, that it -was not the duty of the 
Supreme Court to inquire into the purpose with which the 
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Federal Government was exercising a power, such as that to 
raise taxes and make appropriations, which was expressly 
granted to it by the Constitution. Sympathetic though many 
people, and even lawyers of distinction, have been to the 
minority opinion, voiced by Justice Stone (who is incidentally 
a Republican), as against the majority one voiced by Justice 
Roberts (a Hoover nominee), the latter of course prevails. It 
deprives the Federal Government of the funds with which to 
maintain its agricultural policy. 

The Roosevelt administration has therefore immediately 
terminated all contracts with farmers calling for subsidised 
restriction of production. It has asked Congress to provide 
from other sources funds in place of the now defunct processing 
tax out of which to pay to farmers sums owing on account of 
previous contracts up to the date of the decision. It had at 
one time seemed likely that it would attempt to defend its 
Agricultural Adjustment policy in one of the three ways 
apparently open to it, by the passing through the State legis- 
latures of forty-eight little A.A.A.s, by providing funds for 
A.A.A. by some alternative method to that of the processing 
tax, or by amending the Constitution. It has now, it seems, 
given up such ideas, as being either legally or politically im- 
possible or inexpedient. It has decided to ask Congress to 
provide authority and funds for a policy of restricting pro- 
duction and subsidising agriculture indirectly by buying or 
leasing sub-marginal lands (i.e. lands which are hardly worth 
cultivating, or should properly be used for afforestation or 
other similar purpose), and taking them out of cultivation. It 
hopes that this purpose will appeal even to conservatives on 
the Supreme Court as proper for the Federal Government, 
the excessive cultivation of sub-marginal lands having been 
largely responsible for the dust storms, the droughts, and the 
floods, from which the United States has been suffering in 
recent years. Since there will be no question either of regula- 
tions to impose or subsidies to induce agricultural readjust- 
ments, but merely the purchase or leasing by the Federal 
Government of lands needed for a soil conservation pro- 
gramme, such a policy should avoid the constitutional errors 
for which A.A.A. has been condemned. Since the money 
thus expended by the Federal Government, and the additional 
expenses of the soil conservation programme itself, will go 
chiefly to farmers particularly hard hit by the depression, this 
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new policy may achieve, by different methods, part at least 
of the objects of A.A.A. : 

There will, of course, be some danger under this new policy, 
if and when it be carried into effect, and much danger in the 
interim, with A.A.A. in a state of collapse and no substitute 
functioning, of such a spurt in production as may drive down 
agricultural prices towards the disastrous pre-A.A.A. level. 
In any case, all farmers who have joined in the A.A.A. scheme 
will lose the amount of the benefit payable during the present 
year, had the scheme been continued, since no new scheme 
can come quickly into effect. And many of them will lose 
such benefit in future years, because only a portion of them 
will profit from the purchase or leasing of sub-marginal lands, 
or from Federal expenditures upon them. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that there will be no dangerous spurt in agricultural 
production, or decline in prices, in the near future, while in 
the longer future the taking of sub-marginal lands out of 
cultivation may tend to keep down production and keep up 
prices. Moreover, it is thought that the farmers who would 
have gained under A.A.A. and will not gain under the new 
scheme will be on the whole those least in need of help. 

The calm with which the administration have accepted this 
A.A.A. decision, and the dignity with which they are setting 
about the difficult task of filling the vacant place in their 
programme and in the national life, contrast significantly 
with their attitude last year after the N.R.A. decision. Then, 
in spite of the fact that it was widely admitted that N.R.A. 
was unpopular, and in many respects unsuccessful, and almost 
universally admitted that it was unconstitutional, the Roose- 
velt administration expressed open annoyance at the decision, 
and talked about demanding a constitutional amendment. 
Now, when a widely popular and largely successful experi- 
ment, which many thought, and think, to be in fact constitu- 
tional, has been condemned, the administration shows little 
irritation, and no thought of constitutional amendment. 

The explanation is, perhaps, threefold. Mr. Roosevelt dis- 
covered last year that openly expressed irritation with a 
Supreme Court decision was unpopular and impolitic, having 
the same effect on the public as criticism by a player of the 
umpire’s decision. He has been advised, moreover, that it 
would be difficult to get a constitutional amendment, and 
poor tactics from an electoral point of view to demand one 
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now, and thus make the matter a campaign issue. Secondly, 
he and the country were surprised to find how little disturb- 
ance followed the collapse of N.R.A. Not merely the tide of 
recovery, but even to some extent the reforms, such as the 
prohibition of child labour, which had been sought through 
N.R.A., continued in spite of its legal destruction. While the 
collapse of A.A.A. may be expected to have graver conse- 
quences, no one, with the N.R.A. example in mind, expects 
catastrophic ones. Thirdly, the election campaign has really 
begun, and Mr. Roosevelt and his New Deal are therefore 
remitted to the verdict of the electorate. It seems in conse- 
quence absurd to waste time blocking gaps in a policy which 
may within the year be wholly swept aside. 

This vastly important issue, which would a year ago have 
dominated the political scene for months, has therefore been 
relatively neglected. Other matters, foreign, such as King 
George’s passing (by which Americans have been deeply 
stirred), and the Abyssinian war, and domestic, such as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s broadcast address to Congress, or the passage 
over his veto of the Veterans’ Bonus Act, have successfully 
competed with it for front-page publicity. It seems to be 
assumed that the New Deal as a whole has concluded its first 
stage, and will not enter its second, if it ever does, until after 
the elections. Decisions such as the present one, which would 
have destroyed it, checked recovery, and thrown the country 
into confusion a little while ago, when the New Deal was the 
main interest and chief hope of most Americans, seem almost 
academic now, when the country is entering upon its quad- 
rennial party battle for the Presidency. Recovery, incomplete 
and artificial and therefore perhaps temporary as it may be, is 
continuing, and does not seem as yet to che been more 
affected by this A.A.A. decision than it was affected last year 
by the N.R.A. one. There has, therefore, been no compelling 
reason, and only such would suffice, to force President, Con- 
gress or public to turn from electoral manceuvres to facing 
the implications and ultimate consequences of this third and 
most significant legal breach in the New Deal. 

Actually these implications and consequences may prove 
to be far-reaching. The majority of the justices seem deter- 
mined to restrict the Federal Government to the spheres of 
activity expressly provided for it in the Constitution. They 
will not allow the elastic taxing power to be used to secure 
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objects, such as the regulation of agriculture, which are 
strictly of state concern, any more than they would, in the 
N.R.A. case, allow the inter-state commerce, or emergency, 
sections of the Constitution, to be used to secure the regulation 
of industry. If they act upon the same principles in other 
cases, and many are likely to come up to them this session 
and next, there is very little of the New Deal which can 
survive. The Social Security Act, the Guffey Coal Act, even 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act,* perhaps even the Federal 
relief work, at least in its present form, may be declared 
unconstitutional. 

The majority decision records the fear of the judiciary, 
which is shared by large sections of American opinion, lest a 
broad construction of the Constitution, especially so far as 
the taxing clause is concerned, may make the United States 
in practice a unitary and not a federal state. Indeed, it is 
impossible to compare New Deal America with the America 
even of five years ago, without being struck by the enormous 
diminution in the authority and independence (in practice 
rather than in law) of the several States, and consequent 
increase in the authority, and range of activities, of the 
Federal Government. To-day the enormous financial re- 
sources of the Federal Government, and the extreme depen- 
dency upon them of almost every other agency, have in 
practice destroyed, at least temporarily, the old balance of 
the American constitutional system. Many people, including 
the minority members of the Supreme Court, think that this 
alteration of balance within the Constitution is inevitable 
if the major problems of the United States, in this age of 
economic interdependence, are to be faced. To them it is 
intolerable, and in consequence, as threatening the very 
existence of the United States, bad law, to interpret the Con- 
stitution so strictly as to refuse the Federal Government the 
power of economic planning without which it could not begin 
to cope with an emergency like that existing in 1932, and to 
some extent continuing to-day. For if the Federal Govern- 
ment is not allowed to regulate agriculture and industry, 
which now ignore the artificial state boundaries, no one can 
do so. 

* The Court has after all spared this agency, though in terms which suggest that 


it might be critical of the more ambitious and contentious aspects of the experi- 
ment if they should be directly challenged, as they were not in the present case. 
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The majority justices reply that if this be so the Constitution 
should be amended, not broken. A growing body of American 
opinion is coming round to the same point of view. There is, 
however, still a vast section of opinion which venerates the 
Constitution without fully understanding it and is on principle 
prejudiced against its fundamental amendment. In addition, 
various sectional and often selfish groups, which recognise the 
urgency of amendment as a matter of theory, are opposed to 
it in practice because they themselves can shelter comfortably 
behind the present somewhat archaic document in a way that 
they perhaps could not shelter behind a Constitution fully 
adapted to twentieth-century needs. In any case, a small 
minority of the population can, by the manipulation of the 
legislative machinery of thirteen States, indefinitely block 
even amendments ardently desired by the majority of the 
population and of the States. 

It will therefore take time to secure what surely will be 
secured before very long, a modernisation of the American 
system of government through far-reaching amendments of 
the Constitution. The fight over this issue, which may prove 
to be the cardinal one in American politics in the coming 
decades taken as a whole, will be bitter, and may destroy 
the existing party lines and machines. It is therefore one 
which American candidates and party organisers are wary 
of approaching, especially in an election year. For it is a 
tradition of American party politics not, if it can be helped, 
to fight Presidential elections on major national issues. This 
matter, so significant to the foreign observer, will therefore 
probably be relatively neglected in the United States itself 
this year. It is, however, for all that more deserving of the 
close attention of the foreign observer, interested in funda- 
mental rather than surface currents in American affairs, than 
the Veterans’ Bonus, or the Townshend Old Age Pensions, 
or even the Presidential primaries, conventions and contest, 
which are driving and will increasingly drive it off the front 
pages of American newspapers. For, while it probably will not 
hurt or even seriously affect Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of re- 
election (which I believe, through the division and uncer- 
tainty of his opponents, to be still good), it will gravely affect 
throughout the years the problems with which America’s 


Presidents will have to grapple once elected. 
Frank DaRVALL. 


PRESIDENT BENES. 


DWARD BENES, the newly elected President of the 

Czechoslovakian Republic, is a son of the soil and has 

never denied or forgotten it. Born in a lowly hut, tenth 
child of the small crofter Matthias Benes at Kozlany near 
Kralovice in Western Bohemia, the days of his childhood were 
marked by great privations, which were destined to leave an 
indelible stamp upon the man. He was an unusually intelli- 
gent lad and his eldest brother, Vojta Benes, who thanks to 
bursaries had become a school-teacher in Prague, took charge 
of his education and obtained for him a free place in a good 
middle school, to wit the Weinberger Gymnasium. Those 
were days when Authority frowned upon sport, and the 
pupils at respectable schools in Austria-Hungary were for- 
bidden to join any sports clubs. Young Edward declined to 
obey the inhibition and in 1898, at the age of fourteen, he 
joined the Slavia Football Club. He was a puny youth but 
very alert and tough. Soon he was playing left wing for the 
Slavia’s B team. Three years later, during a very redoubtable 
match, young Benes broke his leg. It was a trifle in its way, 
since the leg was set and nothing more serious than a perma- 
nent stiffness resulted, but it nevertheless became a matter of 
historical importance. In 1921, President Masaryk said 
publicly: ‘‘ Without Benes, we could not have had the 
Czechoslovak Republic.” And Benes would not have been 
available for the difficult and dangerous foundational spade- 
work of that Republic had it not been for the fact that the 
stiffness of his leg, consequent upon that small football mis- 
hap, precluded him from being passed as fit for military 
service upon the outbreak of war. But I am anticipating. 
From school he went to Prague University. 

One day as he passed down a corridor, he observed that 
one of the professors was unconsciously dropping certain 
sheets of paper. He picked them up and ran after their owner, 
who thanked him warmly. That professor was Thomas G. 
Masaryk, and that chance meeting was the beginning of an 
association between these two men out of which a new 
European State was to arise; an association which reached 
a wonderful culmination recently when Edward Benes by 
an overwhelming majority was elected to pursue as Chief 
of State the work which his old friend and teacher was no 
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longer able to perform. Masaryk, who occupied the chair 
of sociology, became Benes’s teacher after that accidental 
encounter in the corridor. It was indeed on his advice that on 
leaving the class-room young Benes went to Paris, where at 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, the nursery of so many 
distinguished statesmen, he was nurtured in the spirit of 
1789 and initiated into the principles of parliamentary 
democracy. There, too, he acquired that perfect command 
of the French language that in later years was to stand him 
in such good stead at Geneva. 

“That Czech delegate,” said Aristide Briand one day in 
the smoking-room of the Hotel des Bergues, “is the only 
foreigner in the League who has mastered the use of the sub- 
junctive in French. To do that, a man must understand 
French mentality to the core. We can repose every confidence 
in Benes!” Apart from his mother tongue, Czech, and 
French, President Benes also speaks well and fluently : 
English, German, Russian, Italian and Slovak, and has a 
nodding and even working acquaintance with Hungarian 
and Serbian. From Paris he went to Dijon, where in 1906 he 
graduated as a Doctor of Law. Thereafter he spent four 
educational months in London and half a year in Berlin. 
Two years later he took the Ph.D. degree at Prague, and in 
the following year became Professor of Political Economy 
at the Prague Commercial Academy. About this time he 
entered the field of letters. His first attempt was a Czech 
translation of Zola’s L’Assommoir. This was succeeded by a 
treatise on The Nature of Political Parties and a whole series 
of political and economic essays. 

When the war broke out in 1914 it found Benes magnifi- 
cently equipped, mentally and spiritually, for the immense 
struggle for his country’s freedom. From the first day in that 
historic August he mapped out his course clearly and un- 
erringly. He was convinced that the Czechs and Slovaks 
must not wait for time and the fortunes of war to bring them 
their liberation; they must act; they must themselves 
declare war on the Great Power of which they were part and 
to which they were shackled. With Masaryk he organised the 
so-called ‘“‘ Maffia ”’—a little group of journalists and politi- 
cians who met secretly in the apartment of Dr. Bouéek, a 
Prague barrister. When Masaryk left for England, Benes 
remained as his deputy and led the “ Maffia.” With all the 
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arts of the conspirator he established a network of secret 
patriotic agents throughout the whole of Czechoslovakia ; he 
unscrupulously sowed the seeds of disaffection against the 
monarchy in the Czech regiments ; he urged and spurred the 
Czech population to dissatisfaction and passive resistance. 

Thanks to a Czech official of the Austrian police, Dr. Oli¢, 
he succeeded in obtaining an Austro-Hungarian passport, and, 
having laid the basis of a revolutionary organisation, he left 
for Switzerland to confer with Masaryk. Thereupon they 
decided to divide their task and to split the Western world 
between them. Masaryk decided to undertake the task of 
educating British opinion in London, Benes French opinion in 
Paris. Fortunately they had some financial resources. The 
nucleus of the campaign fund was contributed by a wealthy 
aunt of Benes’s wife, Hanna Viékowa, a former fellow- 
student of his in Paris. Edward Benes’s brother Vojta 
abandoned his post as a school-teacher and proceeded to 
America to raise more money there. But for all that the task 
seemed hopeless. No one in France knew much about the 
Czechs or the Slovaks, and no one seemed to care about them 
at all. Benes was unknown in Paris and as an Austro- 
Hungarian subject he was suspect. But he grappled with his 
task with undaunted courage. Through Professor Ernest 
Denis he made the acquaintance of a young minor official of 
the Quai d’Orsay, Albert Kammerer, who is to-day French 
Ambassador in Ankara. Kammerer brought Benes into 
touch with Philippe Berthelot, the strong man of the French 
Foreign Office and ultimately with the wily Briand, with the 
eternal cigarette hanging from his pendulous lip, who from 
the first moment appeared to be impressed with the young 
Czech’s ability. 

A trip to London at Christmas in 1915 to consult Masaryk 
led to Benes’s arrest. Sir Basil Thomson, then sleuth-hound 
in chief in the fastness of Scotland Yard, seemed never to 
have heard of the Czechs. To him Benes was obviously and 
definitely an Austrian spy. He thereupon caused him in an 
excess of zeal to be imprisoned in Brixton gaol while awaiting 
trial for espionage at the Tower of London. Fortunately 
Benes’s French friends came to his rescue. After a fortnight of 
earnest representations, Briand at length succeeded in con- 
veying to the obtuse London authorities some idea that the 
Czechs were friends and not foes. Benes was released and went 
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back to Paris, where the Czechoslovak National Council had 
just been formed. He became its secretary. That Council was 
destined in time to become the first provisional government 
of Czechoslovakia. Intensive and unflagging work followed. 
Benes had to activate Czechoslovak refugees and emigrants 
all over the world, and to convince them that now was their 
chance to strike a blow for the freedom of their motherland. 
He had to arouse the interest of the Allied journalists and 
publicists as well as politicians in a people of whom they were 
mostly ignorant. He had to collect Czechoslovak volunteers, 
deserters and prisoners of war and out of them, battalion 
after battalion, brigade after brigade, to fashion a Czecho- 
slovak army even before a Czechoslovak state existed at all. 
His pamphlet, Détrutsez VP Autriche-Hongrie, attracted 
world-wide attention. It was the first blow of the axe at the 
secular oak of the Hapsburg monarchy. Although almost 
distracted by difficulties of all kinds, alarmed by the news of 
his beloved wife’s arrest in Austria, and unable to snatch more 
than three to four hours’ sleep, he toiled on indefatigably and 
smilingly. His was the Homeric task, but he never for a 
second lost faith in victory. On October 24th, 1918, a few 
days before the collapse of the Central Powers, the Allied 
Governments recognised de facto the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. Benes headed the delegation of his country at the 
Peace Conference. His work as a revolutionary leader was 
ended ; his career as a statesman was to begin. 
Statesmanship is a compound of imagination, courage and 
common sense. Benes possesses all three in a supreme degree. 
To describe his work as a statesman during the sixteen years 
he served uninterruptedly as Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia would be to write the history of Europe during that 
space of time. But the leading conceptions of his policy may 
be recalled. He had done more than most men to bring about 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. But he knew 
that Austria-Hungary, economically and politically, repre- 
sented an essential factor in the European balance of power. 
That factor must not be allowed to disappear. Europe cannot 
live with a vacuum at her centre. That elementary thought 
was at the root of his conception of the Little Entente. In 
1920 he negotiated and signed a treaty of alliance with Jugo- 
slavia and Roumania. In 1933 that treaty was replaced by an 
“organic statute” which turned the triple alliance into a 
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perpetual bond. Earlier than most men, Benes saw that out of 
the chaos of post-war Europe two gigantic constellations were 
evolving, the liberty-loving and democratic states of the 
West on the one side, and the group of Fascist states on 
the other. At the very outset he ranged his country with the 
former. Paris and London had helped him to create the new 
state of Czechoslovakia ; to Paris and London he must turn 
and depend for future support. He laid down this policy 
irrevocably when, in 1924, he signed a treaty of alliance with 
France. He felt that the basis of the new grouping of states 
must be extended, and he saw the possibility of such an 
extension in two directions. The Balkans, long a source of 
potential trouble, must be brought within the orbit of political 
sanity. With his friend Titulesco he worked at the estab- 
lishment of the Balkan Union until it became the complement 
of the Little Entente. Soviet Russia, he recognised, was 
rapidly becoming a power of the first magnitude, huge not 
only by reason of the vast numbers of its population, by the 
startling development of its industrial productivity, by the 
rapid growth of its military strength, but also great because, 
rightly or wrongly, it had become a sort of spiritual beacon to 
millions throughout the world. Benes, an unorthodox kind of 
socialist with no Marxian convictions, found himself devoid of 
any affinity with the rash and desperate communistic experi- 
ment. But he realised that Russia held the balance of Euro- 
pean power in her hands and that, unless she could be roped 
into the democratic group and made to co-operate with it, 
there was grave danger that she might actively contribute 
towards its destruction. He convinced Barthou of the sound- 
ness of this view. The result was the Russo-Czechoslovak 
alliance, the entry of Soviet Russia into the League of 
Nations, and the Franco-Russian Convention. 

Benes was little over thirty when he pushed his way into 
the limelight on the European stage. In a comparatively few 
years he has become one of its predominant and most notable 
actors, Geneva, where he attained the highest honours, where 
he fought brilliantly for disarmament and international 
understanding, where again and again he presided over the 
Council of the General Assembly, will know him no more. No 
more will his spare, trim figure, leather dispatch case under 
the arm, hustle through the lobbies. But his work and 
memory cannot be effaced ; and whoever may be nominally 
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in charge of Czechoslovak affairs, it will be the Benes policy 
which will be pursued. 

Only by a brief survey of the man’s career can an impression 
of the man himself be given. For the career, in this case, is the 
man. But there is one trait that has always struck everyone 
who has had the privilege of coming into personal contact 
with him: it is his profoundly sincere democratic spirit. 
Born of the people, he has remained a man of the people, and 
no man in the purple was ever prouder of his lineage. 


““My position,” he said recently to an intimate friend, “has 
brought me into contact with the highest social spheres ; palaces 
of kings, castles of noblemen have received me—the son of the 
poorest peasant—with open arms. But searching my conscience 
I can say that the favours and graciousness of the great have not 
altered my nature one whit. I could go back tomorrow to the 
lowly hut in which I was born and not feel in any way estranged 
or in the least out of place. I love the people of whom I am one. 
I am, as the English say, at one with my race and akin with my 
kind.” 


A humbly proud confession, but in spite of all a true one and 
a deeply sincere one. Benes has remained throughout his 
meteoric career almost pathetically and yet adorably simple- 
hearted. It is that primordial and fundamental simplicity of 
heart that has enabled him to avoid the pitfalls of political 
life, and to arrive at that genius for straightforward com- 
promise which achieves its peaceful aim without the sacrifice 
of a shred of principle. 

Amid the tempestuous parliamentary seas and the alarming 
diplomatic storms he has stood unmoved, strong as a rock. 
And it is significant of the moral strength of the man that 
during the whole of his career while he sat under that Grand 
Old Man, Thomas Masaryk, surnamed “ The Wise Man of 
Prague,” his intellectual qualities and his capacity for 
initiative were never obscured by the scintillating virtues of 
his great friend and teacher. Neither did Benes, as might and 
probably would have happened to a weaker and less resolute 
man, become a pale copy of his mentor and examplar. These 
two men, animated by the same principles, dominated by the 
same burning convictions, consumed with a patriotic zeal 
and fervour tempered with a prudent sagacity, worked to- 
gether in a harmony of which there are few, if any, similar 
instances in history. 
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True to the precepts of his life, Masaryk laid down the reins 
of office that he felt his hands could no longer hold. But he 
did so with dignity and wisdom, for he bade his friend and 
pupil take them up again. The work of Benes is not finished. 
Fate, that heedless arbiter of men’s lives, has merely turned 
another page; and a new chapter in the story of a nation— 
and perhaps Europe—is opening. Whatever it may have in 
store for Benes himself, or for the young Republic he helped 
to create, or for the Europe that he has served with almost 
uncanny understanding, one thing at least is sure; this 
chapter also will be inspired by an unquenchable democratic 
faith. There will be no swerving aside from that narrow and 
nowadays thorny path. It is because the Czechoslovak people 
realise this that the news of his election as President of the 
Republic by the National Assembly evoked such unusual 
demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. In the streets of 
Prague, of Briinn, of Bratislava, huge crowds gathered to 
acclaim him. They sang with amazing impartiality the 
Czechoslovak National Hymn, the “ Marseillaise,” and the 
“ Internationale.” They shouted “‘ Long live Benes!” “ Down 
with Fascism!” “Up with the People!” In these crowds were 
all sorts and manner of men and women: Czechs and Slovaks, 
Sudetes and Hungarians, Ruthenes and Poles, rich and poor, 
bourgeois and workers, clericals and socialists, Christian 
democrats and communists. There could be no more pungent 
characterisation of the man Benes than this catholic and 
spontaneous tribute of popular and universal goodwill to one 
who is felt, even by his party opponents, to be truly the 
champion of his people. 

W. Watter Crotcu. 


THE END OF THE LIBERAL EPOCH? 


“When, therefore, you hear men ask if that which is called the future 
belongs to liberty, you must answer that liberty has still better, the 
eternal.” —BENEDETTO CRocE. 


CIVILISATION is intolerable in which there is nothing 
Ae die for. It may be more important to live for an ideal, 

but the test is readiness to submit to the discipline, not 
only of living, but of dying for it. Much of the attraction of 
revolutionary Communism depends upon its recognition of 
this fact. It is, also, because of a recognition of it that the cult 
of war dies hard. 

By a strange inversion, not pursuit of the ideal is made a 
test of the morality of force, but display of force is made the 
test of the value of the ideal. “A good war hallows any 
cause.” Upstarts such as Mussolini and Hitler find expression 
for themselves in being their nation’s bullies and trying to be 
the world’s bullies. Huey Long was another of the type. This 
respect for force is characteristic of an age of liberal decadence 
when, mazed by philosophic doubt, men require a certain 
ostler brutality to save themselves from their misery of modest 
indecision. This mood is illustrated in the recent biography 
of Lord Knebworth, with its picture of a sensitive, if un- 
anchored, mind bored by democratic hesitations and by 
liberties that are vulgarly made an excuse for low standards. 
He died, significantly enough, setting a standard of precise 
obedience to orders. The same mood gives vigour to the 
disillusionment, made savage, of Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. 
It prepares the way for the Fascist temper, which is steadily 
gaining ground here as in that other homeland of liberal 
democracy, France. 

What we are confronted with is the temper of Georges Sorel, 
who wrote An Apology for Lenin, and yet taught the young 
Mussolini the A B C of Fascism—the temper of Bernard 
Shaw, whose name is a household word in Russia and who 
yet is one of two authors (the other being Shakespeare) whose 
writings are not subject to embargo now in Italy. It is the 
temper of the Reflections on Violence, of which Sorel was the 
author. What answer can the liberal spirit give? Merely to 
echo the words Reason, Liberty, Progress, Democracy, is not 
enough. 2 AF: 

Liberalism means two things. Let us sharply distinguish 
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them. It means the Liberal Party. And it means a liberal 
philosophy. It is perhaps premature to say that the Liberal 
Party is dead. The answer depends upon the attitude of the 
country to a group, as distinct from a two-party, system. A 
party, however, which is unable to find a safe seat for its 
leader, such as is the present situation of the Liberal Party 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, may be resurrected a more glorious 
body, but that new body must be so different as not to be 
recognisably the same as the old. It is to the advantage of 
Liberalism itself to admit that an epoch in English history, 
an epoch marked by not inglorious passages in two hundred 
and fifty years of history, has definitely closed. Moreover, 
since England has here led Europe and America, a page has 
been turned over in the history of Western civilisation itself. 
The age of Shaftesbury, Fox and Gladstone is over, nor will 
the old ideas of Whig and Radical return to dominance in 
their original garb. What then next? It does not follow that 
the liberal philosophy is dead without progeny. It was a 
philosophy that enshrined many values immortal in any 
human civilisation. 

The author of that philosophy was John Locke. In his 
belief in the power of reason he showed himself a father of the 
Enlightenment. His doctrine of natural rights has not yet 
been exhausted by those who talk of social justice and rightly 
allege that every human individual has indefeasible claims 
against any actual society, in the name of a moral ideal itself 
constructed in accordance with the psychological bases of 
man’s nature. These claims, however, of John Locke and the 
Whigs for reason were not made to buttress any rounded and 
dogmatic construction of logic. There were, they held, neither 
innate ideas nor damnation inherited from Adam ; but a free 
human nature, moulded by environment and instructed by 
experiment. In consonance with a deep-grained English 
tradition that traces back, before Locke, to Francis Bacon 
and even to Roger Bacon, Locke was an empiricist in his 
philosophy, a challenger of infallible pretensions and pre- 
tentious infallibilities. His entire doctrine of toleration, in 
so far as it is more than mere prejudice, rests upon this 
challenge. 

At the present moment this tolerant philosophy of em- 
piricism, which postulates an “ open” world unclosed by 
final and dogmatic knowledge—this philosophy which has 
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the temper most congenial to scientific research and advance 
—must take the field against the dogmatic State-worship of 
the Fascists, idolaters of Leviathan, such as would have put 
Hobbes to shame. It must also take the field against an 
intolerant Marxism, founded upon Hegel’s dogmatic ideal- 
ism, with its grandiose dialectic of history, elaborated with 
Germanic rigidity against the background of a French training 
in violence. A philosophy, even of tolerance, is not merely a 
speculation. It is a statement about truth for which those 
who believe in it must be prepared to fight. The old fight of 
Puritan and Protestant—and of Catholic, also—against 
Cesar-worship, is still incumbent upon us. The present 
generation demands a creed of sacrifice and discipline: for 
good or ill it abhors humanitarianism and sugar. The war- 
mood lasts, with its hard-learned sternness, sufficiently for 
this. A certain muscularity in reason is a possible matter for 
admiration. By ‘“‘ muscular reason,” I mean that the régime 
of toleration of opinion will be defended, if necessary, by force. 
A progressive party is not called upon to be a pacifist party. 
It should not be a pacifist party. It should take the offensive 
with vigorous leadership. 


What must be the policy of a movement that proposes to 
make alive whatever is of value in that attitude to life that 
once vitalised Liberalism; and how can that attitude be 
restated in the terms of the present age ? A passage of Renan’s 
enables us to give an answer to that question: “ Liberty is 
definitely a creation of modern times. It follows from a con- 
ception which the ancient world did not have, of the State as 
protecting the most diverse kinds of human activity and 
remaining neutral in affairs of conscience, of taste and of 
sentiment.” The precise opposite attitude to this will be 
found in the statement of Dr. Goebbels: “ The principle of 
authoritative leadership will define the range within which 
the artist is to move. .. . As we, the National Socialists, are 
convinced that we are right, we cannot tolerate any other in 
our neighbourhood who also claims to be right” (T7mes, 
June 5th, 1934). at 

Belief in liberty does not exclude a passionate belief in 
discipline for those “‘ comrades ” who would forward the glory 
of humanity and raise higher the standards of human achieve- 
ment. Political churches, if of the spirit, and political 
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Covenanters have their place. Liberty, no more than adven- 
ture, is a negation of discipline: each corrects the other in a 
balanced life. Each corresponds to a deep impulse of the 
spirit. But a belief in liberty is inconsistent with deference to 
the coercive powers of the State as good in themselves, and 
to all respect for the mass regulation of life, in its best gifts, 
by propaganda and force. That is idolatry—the conscious 
worship of inferior gods, man-made puppets, invented in 
party offices and not begotten of the ideal that 1s pursued in 
solitude and integrity of soul. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has stated that freedom is a means. On 
the contrary, it is an end, a final value in life. Kant was right 
that far. In different mouths freedom has meant different 
things. For Pavlov and Adler the demand for it is a physical 
reflex or a psychological instinct. In the seventeenth century 
it meant freedom from arbitrary arrest ; in the nineteenth 
it meant equality before the ballot box; in the twentieth 
century it means such economic equality as may make that 
electoral power real. But, above all, belief in freedom is a 
belief in the adventure of the creative spirit and a perception 
of the sacrilege of trammelling adventure—whether experi- 
ments of practice or adventure of the spirit—where the patent 
needs of society can suffer it to remain untrammelled. It is a 
belief in opportunity for the common man. 

In the first Fabian Essays of 1889, Lord Olivier wrote : 
“ Socialism appears as the offspring of Individualism, as the 
outcome of Individualist struggle, and as the necessary con- 
dition for the approach to the Individualist ideal. The 
opposition commonly assumed in contrasting the two is an 
accident of the now habitual confusion between personality 
and personalty, between a man’s life and the abundance of 
things that he has. Socialism is merely Individualism rational- 
ised, organised, clothed, and in its right mind.” Socialism 
believes in reward for effort ; in reward, not in accordance 
with the hazards of social position or the a-moral rules of 
success in profit-making, but in accordance with socially 
serviceable skill, and with the sacrifice and abstinence under- 
gone to acquire it by the worker. 

A policy of liberty is a policy of peace because it stands 
opposed to irrational force and all thuggery. ‘‘ Adventure” 
does not spell Al Capone in an advancing world—it does not 
mean Al Capone as Duce in the comity of nations. But it is 
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a policy of peace in the sense in which we would speak of the 
domestic experiment of law as a policy of peace. It is a policy 
of peace by the mailed fist of international law, although 
perhaps of a revised international law that includes a wider 
concept of equity. Justice bears a sword and does not grovel 
before military gangsterdom. It is not any creditable charge 
that the spirit that roused itself against the slave trade, 
against the Armenian massacres, against Chinese indenture- 
slavery, is lost in confusion over the partition of Abyssinia. 
There is an alternative to M. Laval’s tepid co-operation ; it is 
Herr Hitler on the Brenner Pass—with sanctions if he crosses 
a frontier where the population does not welcome him. I do 
not presume that Englishmen will die to protect Austria from 
its manifest destiny ; but they might well do worse than die 
answering the challenge of Rome to our courage as a com- 
monwealth. The only argument against dying for something 
noble is that one can live for something better, not something 
baser. The final argument for peace is that brains are needed 
to concert sacrifices for the advancement of knowledge, of 
science, of medicine, of the control of the human civilisation 
—not to increase profits in a world of slovenly corruption and 
of moral decay. Peace, however, to be established, also has 
its violent sacrifices and its costs that in duty must be paid. 

Liberty, to be implemented in our own age, peculiarly 
implies measures for the increase of economic equality. The 
child who is physically stunted by under-nutrition and bad 
housing conditions ; the intelligent boys or girls who cannot 
avail themselves of schooling opportunities because the family 
cannot afford the necessary supplementary expenses; the 
employee who lives in fear of being sacked from his job 
because of depressions and crises, due to mismanagement or 
conservatism in a business in which he has no say or lot ; the 
unemployed man who loses his moral in compulsory idleness 
—all are sufferers from a system where economic power is still 
exercised irresponsibly. The case against the political auto- 
cracy of Kaisers is, nearer home, by the closest analogy a case 
against the economic autocracy of business magnates, who 
too often are not even efficient in the intelligent running of 
their own industries. The intelligence, moreover, of the 
speculator has not the same interests or objectives as the 
intelligence of the worker or the working manager and 
organiser. 
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Berle and Means, in their admirable book The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, show how strikingly capital- 
ist competition has, in the key positions, given way to 
capitalist monopoly. The moral argument for capitalism of 
the nineteenth-century economists supposed the initiative of 
the small business man. In the decisive fields of industry 
to-day capitalist trustification by central financing companies 
has replaced that competition. The fundamental issue is 
not initiative versus socialisation, but trust planning versus 
public planning, and the initiative of speculators versus the 
initiative of working managers in charge of public utility 
companies publicly controlled. The most recent I.L.O. 
reports point out that Britain, in order to retain efficiency, 
must increase production. Whatever else may be said of the 
Russian system, it is a most amazing speeding-up device, as 
even Sir Charles Trevelyan’s little pamphlet shows. There 
will be neither Stakhanov policy, speeding up, increased 
efficiency nor increased production in Britain under the 
present system of speculative profit. 

The enemy of Socialism is not capital—obviously even a 
communist society requires capital—but private capitalists 
in key positions, ‘i.e. speculative capitalists usurping the 
sovereignty of the community speaking through Parliament. 
The enemy of Socialism is not private property. Socialism 
will immensely increase the holding of private property— 
private property in consumable goods. Its objection is to 
that particular private property, the private legal title to 
ownership of the means of key production, which is a control 
of power grossly contrary to the interests of amy democratic 
society. Initiative and adventure must not only be exercised 
within society, but for it. That leaves scope enough for 
both. Common wealth must override considerations of private 
wealth. 

Sir Stafford Cripps—for whom I have a high personal 
respect—has used, with approval, the phrase: “‘ Every Man 
a King.” It was the slogan of the Fascist, Huey Long. (For 
myself [ am prepared to purloin also the other slogan: 
“Share the Wealth.”) There cannot be, indeed, equality in 
adventure. The phrase yet expresses two truths. Every man 
is entitled—has a natural right, to use Locke’s phrase—to be 
treated as an end in himself, to whom the conditions are due 
(if he chooses to avail himself of them) which render possible 
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a certain minimum of decent living and dignity ; and every 
man is entitled to opportunity for venture if he has the gift 
to avail himself of that opportunity, and to the opportunity 
of an education fit to develop his gifts. The campaign to 
assure in this land that minimum, by the provision of nursery 
schools ; adequate health services ; adequate insurance, in- 
cluding accident insurance; and security in some kind of 
employment, not a dole, for those who will do work, is a 
campaign for social justice, for healthy bodies and healthy 
minds and for fair play for our fellow citizens, such as can 
give stability to many ‘“ Antony Knebworths” who are 
endeavouring to find worthwhileness in too pleasurable lives 
through discipline, sacrifice and work, and such as can give 
meaning to the lives of many others, less fortunate but 
certainly not less valuable. 

Here, then, are the outlines for a new progressivism. It 
will not be difficult for the reader to see that I have, in fact, 
been outlining the programme of the Labour Party. That 
programme has, hitherto, sought its philosophy, not in the 
writings of Karl Marx, but in a tradition of thought English 
in origin and expressing itself in the socialism of Robert Owen, 
in the Co-operative Movement which he began, in Hodgskin 
and in the Trade Union Movement, rather than in the 
Germanising tendencies of Webb and Hyndman. 

What is to be the attitude of those young men who have 
been brought up in Liberal homes, or in such predominantly 
Liberal institutions as the Free Churches, to this progres- 
sivism ? At the present time they are being invited by Mr. 
Hore-Belisha to become Liberal-Unionists. He explained, 
at Manchester, that there are no points of principle upon 
which Liberals need differ from Tories. He added that the 
system of Tory-Liberal coalition, aided by the gentlemen of 
the Laboring segment whom Peter Howard malignly calls 
the Argentinos, is not intended, as was stated by the leaders 
in 1931 and again in 1935, merely to confront a crisis. This 
claim Mr. Belisha explains is quite fraudulent, as is the claim 
of the National Labourers to be Socialists. The object is to 
establish a party whom all but anti-nationalists (in the words 
used in Stanford’s Election map) will support. In brief, the 
object is to establish in this country a one-party system 
repressive of Socialists, but whether or not of Socialism is 
controversial. 
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It is to be supposed that Sir Herbert Samuel (labelled on 
Stanford’s map “ anti-nationalist ”) will not be seduced by 
this argument. It is not relevant to argue here whether the 
country will tolerate the growth in this country of a “ group- 
system ” or three-party system. It is enough to point out 
that Mr. Hore-Belisha’s one-party system is the end of 
parliamentary government as understood in this country, 
with its two-party suppositions. Against this I remain a 
constitutionalist. This country needs to be roused to a more 
adequate appreciation of the merits of its own institutions as 
bulwarks against reaction and dictatorship. I will not 
elaborate upon the bitter remark of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, that 
a certain politician “represented nothing but a debt of 
honour owed by the Conservative Central Office to Mr. Hore- 
Belisha for his services in splitting the Liberal Party in 1930.” 
In fact Mr. Belisha is trying hard, for party advantage, to 
make the constitution itself an issue. That way lies the end 
of parliamentary democracy. First sapping the constitution 
himself and endeavouring, by pious hypocrisy about “ none 
for a party and all for the State,” to remove the party system 
upon which parliamentary democracy is based, Mr. Belisha 
endeavours to push the Opposition into taking up anti- 
constitutional ground. Mr. Baldwin, in his speech at Dun- 
dee, endeavoured more subtly to carry through the same 
manceuvre—Mr. Baldwin, who has explained that this country 
will “tolerate no dictatorship of the Left,” but did not add 
“nor of the Right either.” 

The Dundee speech is an attempt to saddle the philosophy 
of the expectation of violence upon the Labour Party. Mr. 
Baldwin referred to Professor Laski and Mr. Cole. Professor 
Laski, in his recent writings, has become increasingly an 
exponent of orthodox Marxism, but Mr. Cole (whatever may 
be thought of his What Marx Really Meant, in which he 
explains what Cole really means) has shown in his recent 
article in the New Statesman that he cannot be charged with 
responsibility as an oracle of this philosophy. No greater catas- 
trophe could well be imagined for British Socialism than that 
any dogmatic philosophy, whether ascribed to Marx or attri- 
buted to Laski, should be accepted officially or in fact. 
Names, however, matter little. The direction of the attempt 
is clear and damaging. If the Leninist-Marxist tactic is valid 
here and now, then the British Labour Party had better shut 
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up shop. The proper place for its members is in the Com- 
munist Party. And, when one-third of Englishmen have 
become Communists, two-thirds will become Fascists. The 
“seventy years of Fascist dictatorship ”’ will begin. If this 
last statement is preposterous, it is only so because one-third 
of the British people will not adopt—will not bother its head 
about—insurrectionary Marxism, let alone a majority of the 
electorate. Mr. Baldwin knows that. But, being a clever 
party tactician, he prefers to use against his opponents the 
weapon of suspicion. 

If, however, younger men listen to Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
after-dinner pleading that they join the Tories, they can 
effectively contribute by their action to the growth of revo- 
lutionary Marxism and to a grave set-back to progressivism. 
Let them, therefore, consider well. It certainly will be a new 
day when those of Liberal traditions look to Toryism to lead 
the country on the road of progress and reform. This action 
will, however, have the further effect of leaving the Labour 
Party depleted; and hampered in resisting the advice of 
those who (like Mr. Baldwin) would scrap the two-party 
system but who, also, would substitute for it revolution. 
That is the final consequence of Mr. Baldwin’s supremely 
dangerous tactic. 

The epoch of laissez-faire is over. The part of courage is, 
with an unhesitating hand, firmly to turn over the page. The 
task of the young men is to aid in building for the future a 
strong party pledged to the causes of international order and 
radical change. It is the task of founding H.M. Opposition on 
this basis, so solidly laid that it may be expected to sustain 
the party when it becomes H.M. Government. Their task is 
to aid in carrying through concrete reforms, such as have 
been effected in other countries, including the Scandinavian 
(and we must not, for doctrinaire reasons, exclude Russia), 
where those reforms remain justifiable after dispassionate 
examination, by methods strictly analogous to those of 1832. 
This course alone seems calculated to restore an alignment in 
principle to British party politics, and the prospect of political 
power to the forces that historically have looked, and still 
look, to progress. 

GrorcE E. G. Catiin. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT. 


OR the seventh time since the Armistice an effort is 

being made to settle, by agreement, the questions out- 

standing between England and Egypt. In the light, 
however, of the history of previous negotiations and the 
events of the past year there is some doubt as to whether that 
object will be attained. A brief review of those negotiations 
and events may, perhaps, conduce to a better appreciation of 
the situation. 

On the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey a Protectorate 
was proclaimed over Egypt, at that time vassal to the Sultan. 
After the Armistice leading Egyptians, alleging that the 
Protectorate had only been a war-measure, sought permission 
to go to London to discuss the future status of the country. 
This request was refused, and as a direct consequence there 
came into being a political organisation, the Wafd, which, 
adopting as its programme the complete independence of 
Egypt, has since dominated the situation. 

In 1920 the Milner Mission advocated the recognition of 
Egypt as an independent sovereign state with certain safe- 
guards, including the right to maintain a military force on 
Egyptian soil for the protection of Imperial communications, 
the appointment of British Financial and Judicial Advisers 
(the former to assume the powers of the Public Debt Com- 
mission), the transfer to the Mixed Courts of consular 
jurisdiction, and to Great Britain the rights exercised under 
the Capitulations by the Powers with a right of veto on 
legislation applicable to foreigners. Although Zaghlul Pasha, 
the leader of the Wafd, had virtually accepted these proposals, 
opposition in Cairo rendered agreement impossible. The next 
attempt was made in 1921 by a delegation led by the then 
Premier, Adly Yeghen Pasha. Again agreement fell through 
owing to intrigues in Egypt which, creating a troublous state 
of affairs, stiffened the British Government in its attitude. 

Then on February 28th, 1922, the Protectorate was 
abolished and Egypt recognised as an independent sovereign 
state, subject to four reserved points, which remain in the 
absolute discretion of Great Britain pending an agreement 
in regard to them, viz. the safeguarding of imperial communi- 
cations, the defence of Egypt against outside aggression, the 
protection of foreign interests and minorities, and the Sudan. 
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It has been towards a settlement of those four points that 
negotiations have ever since been directed. The third 
negotiations, conducted by Zaghlul Pasha as Premier in 
1924, came to nothing because of his extravagant demands. 
In 1927 Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha, then Premier, reopened 
the question with the Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, and appeared to have reached a satisfactory conclusion. 
But when he returned to Egypt his colleagues refused to 
accept the terms and the settlement fell through. 

Two years later, when Mohamed Mahmud Pasha, the 
Liberal Premier, was in England on a private visit, the Labour 
Government seized the opportunity to discuss the possi- 
bility of a treaty. He was offered terms so favourable that he 
dared not refuse them, although he was not yet ready to deal 
with the new situation thus created. The offer was, however, 
subject to the ratification of the treaty by a freely elected 
Parliament. This Mohamed Mahmud Pasha could not ensure 
and so, although bearer of terms better than anyone had so 
far secured, he had to resign. Elections in due course gave 
the majority to the Wafd. Mustapha Nahas Pasha, who 
became leader of the Wafd on Zaghlul Pasha’s death, insisted 
on discussing the treaty afresh in London. This sixth effort 
at settlement likewise failed—ostensibly over the Sudan 
clauses. 

A comparison of the safeguards considered essential in the 
Milner Memorandum in 1920 with the White Papers covering 
subsequent negotiations reveal the distance we travelled 
during the intervening decade along the road to concession 
without securing any practical result. In the Sarwat draft 
Great Britain was to maintain upon Egyptian territory the 
armed forces necessary for the protection of Imperial com- 
munications. Ten years from the coming into force of the 
treaty the question where these forces should be stationed 
would be reconsidered. The British Government promised to 
use its influence with the Powers to obtain a modification of 
the Capitulations and to support Egypt’s admission to the 
League. 

Two years later the Mahmud proposals provided that 
responsibility for the lives and property of foreigners was to 
devolve upon the Egyptian Government, which would 
abolish the European Bureau dealing with public security 
in so far as it affected foreign interests, but undertook to 
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retain for at least five years a certain European element in 
the city police. A British mission was to replace the British 
personnel in the Egyptian Army. The British Government 
was authorised to maintain upon Egyptian territory in 
localities to the east of longitude 32 degrees the forces 
necessary to secure Imperial communications. 

Finally, under the 1930 draft Egypt’s right as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state to apply for membership of the 
League was recognised. Responsibility for the lives and 
property of foreigners devolved exclusively upon Egypt, who 
would abolish the European Bureau and dispense with one- 
fifth of the European police officers annually during the first 
five years, but would retain European commandants during 
that period. The clauses regarding the Capitulations and the 
Egyptian Army remained substantially the same. The 
British forces in Egypt were limited to 5,000 troops and 3,000 
airmen, who would be stationed near Ismailia in a specified 
zone and at Port Fuad whither the R.A.F. depot at Abukir 
would be transferred. At the end of twenty years the League 
was to decide whether British forces were any longer neces- 
sary. Advisers were only to be retained for the remaining 
period of their contracts. 

No one can justly sustain that in the interval Egypt had 
made such strides in defence and public security matters as 
to justify the radical concessions in the 1929 and 1930 
proposals. The explanation of this amazing advance beyond 
the “‘ utmost limit,” which each preceding draft was declared 
by the then British Government to be, is that, always intent 
on showing that we wanted to give a square deal, we have 
never made allowance for oriental psychology. Each time the 
Egyptian negotiators, insisting that what had been offered 
previously was acquired, have “taken off” where their 
predecessors broke away. Each time we have assented and 
then have proceeded to make further concessions in the fond 
belief that this would persuade the other side to come to 
terms. But our eagerness only encouraged them to “ ask for 
more” and we have gradually been led on until in 1930 our 
proposals exceeded what prudence, and our military experts, 
counselled. What complicates the present negotiations is 
that after the 1930 rupture the Foreign Secretary declared 
that the offer still stood available to Egypt. That is why the 
negotiators may find difficulty in accepting terms which will 
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inevitably fall short of those of six years ago. The events of 
the past few months tend to inspire a pessimistic view. 

After the breakdown of the 1930 negotiations, the 1923 
Constitution was abolished and replaced by one more in 
keeping with the needs of the country. Parliament became, 
however, a subservient body and what between the presence 
of a weak Premier and the illness of the King the administra- 
tion gradually fell into the hands of palace officials. This was 
terminated in November 1934 by the intervention of the 
British Government. A new Cabinet was formed under 
Tewfik Nessim Pasha, who abolished the 1930 Constitution 
and proceeded to rule without Parliament. The Wafd, which 
had spent the five years in the wilderness, began to revive, 
for the Cabinet, having promised to govern constitutionally, 
looked to it, as the majority party, for moral support for its 
programme. Soon the Wafd received a further impetus in 
the form of a declaration by the King that the 1923 Con- 
stitution, which the Wafd regarded as its sheet-anchor, 
should return as soon as possible. 

Then came the Italo-Ethiopian imbroglio and the British 
preparations at this end of the Mediterranean. In response 
to representations made by Nessim Pasha, the British Govern- 
ment, handsomely acknowledging the ready co-operation of 
the Egyptians, gave a public assurance that no military or 
naval measures would be taken on Egyptian soil without 
previous communication and discussion with the Egyptian 
Government. 

The Liberals, who had been chafing at the Wafd’s rehabili- 
tation, regarded this as an opportunity to make a bid for 
position. Their leader, Mohamed Mahmud Pasha, held a 
mass meeting, at which he called for the resignation of the 
Nessim Cabinet, and then attacking the British Government 
for its military and naval measures, in particular its decision 
to make a naval base at Alexandria—since contradicted— 
which he declared was an infringement of Egypt’s sovereignty, 
he demanded the immediate conclusion of a treaty to regu- 
larise the position. The Wafd could not let this challenge 
to its position go unheeded. It replied by withdrawing its 
support from the Cabinet and by pressing for the immediate 
return of the 1923 Constitution. To this the Liberals rejoined 
that the treaty must come before the Constitution. Both 
sides encouraged the students to agitate and very serious 
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demonstrations resulting in several deaths occurred. The 
intervention of the students had one unexpected effect. It 
brought about a “ United Front ” of all parties, including 
the Wafd, which had hitherto refused to join with any other 
political element. The object of this union was to obtain the 
return of the 1923 Constitution and a treaty on the basis of 
the 1930 proposals, which are considered as still binding 
Great Britain. 

Meanwhile the Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, in a 
speech at Guildhall had made a statement on the Egyptian 
situation, which was misconstrued to mean that Great 
Britain vetoed the 1923 Constitution. This had added to the 
agitation in Cairo. What he actually said was that, a con- 
stitutional country herself, England could not interfere with 
Egypt’s choice of her own Constitution, but that, having 
been consulted about it, the British Government had replied 
that it liked neither the 1923 nor the 1930 version, and 
considered that Egypt had better study the question afresh 
and draft a Constitution more in keeping with the needs of 
the people. To clear the air, the Foreign Secretary made a 
further statement in the House. Far from this removing the 
misapprehension, the Prime Minister afterwards actually 
contemplated resignation because he sincerely believed the 
British Government would veto any attempt to bring back 
the 1923 Constitution for which all parties were now clamour- 
ing. Only at the eleventh hour was he made to understand 
that since the 1922 Declaration British “ advice”? was an 
order only applied to “ reserved ” matters, but that it did 
not affect the constitutional question and Egypt was per- 
fectly free to choose her own Constitution. The 1923 Con- 
stitution was re-promulgated on December 13th, 1935. But 
to this day the majority of the people are convinced that the 
British Government waived its veto as the result of the 
students’ agitation. 

Meanwhile the “ United Front ” had presented a letter to 
Sir Miles Lampson, the High Commissioner, pressing for 
negotiations for a treaty on the basis of the 1930 proposals. 
Time passed. Mr. Eden succeeded Sir Samuel Hoare, whose 
resignation Egyptians frankly claimed was largely due to the 
agitation over his speeches. The delay in reply and the 
subsequent omission of any reference to Egypt in Mr. Eden’s 
first public utterance caused further restlessness among the 
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students, acting under the encouragement of the politicians. 
Then on January zoth Sir Miles presented to King Fuad the 
_ British Government’s reply to the appeal for a treaty. A 
settlement of the outstanding questions would be welcome, 
but the military clauses would first have to be settled. If 
Egypt agreed, there was no reason why negotiations for the 
other questions should not follow. The Sudan would have to 
be included in any settlement reached. The absence of any 
reference to negotiations “on the basis of 1930” indicates 
clearly that the British Government is not going to be bound 
by any previous proposals. 

The King’s first move was to order Nessim Pasha to resign. 
Then came the problem of a Cabinet to replace him. The 
British authorities having intimated that they would prefer 
to negotiate with a Government representing all parties, the 
King proposed to Nahas Pasha, as the leader of the majority, 
the formation of a Coalition Cabinet. Nahas Pasha insisted 
on a Wafdist Cabinet, while the minorities objected to the 
neutral ministry which later on the Wafd suggested. For 
ten days discussions went on. At times the conflict between 
the parties threatened a complete impasse. Finally Aly 
Maher Pasha, Director of the Royal Cabinet, to whom the 
King had entrusted the negotiations, secured a compromise : 
an entirely neutral Cabinet under himself and a delegation 
for negotiations under Nahas Pasha consisting of thirteen 
members, viz. seven Wafdists, the leaders of the Liberal, 
Shaab and Ittihad parties, two independents and a dissen- 
tient Wafdist. Those ten days’ conversations had, however, 
not improved party relations. They accentuated the incom- 
patibility of temperament already existing between the 
various leaders. Even now that the treaty, which each had 
claimed to be vital to the country, is being negotiated the 
“United Front” is continually being menaced with dis- 
ruption by the conflicting objectives of its members. It is toa 
delegation drawn from these heterogeneous elements that is 
being entrusted the task of negotiating with the British 
Government. Is it surprising that there are considerable 
misgivings as to the outcome? What increases this appre- 
hension is that the decisions of the delegation must be 
unanimous, otherwise why have made such a point about 
negotiating with an all-party delegation ? a 

The first question to be taken will be the military clauses. 
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The situation in the Mediterranean has completely changed 
from what it was when the previous negotiations were carried 
on. The Suez Canal is no longer suitable for the concentration 
of the troops necessary for the defence of Egypt against 
outside aggression, nor can their number be limited. The 
British authorities require full latitude to station and move 
their forces wherever they deem necessary. And to ensure 
proper co-operation the increased Egyptian Army will have 
to have British officers. Cairo and Alexandria will have to be 
retained as British military bases ; others will probably have 
to be created, possibly in Upper Egypt. A glance at the map 
shows how inadequate the coastal belt with Mersa Matruh as 
centre is to guard the whole of the western frontier, which 
runs for a thousand miles into Central Africa. 

Intimately linked with the military question is that of 
public security in the interior. Recent occurrences have 
shown that the police force cannot cope with serious situa- 
tions without its British personnel. As the King, the Ministers 
and distinguished foreign visitors well know, these are the 
backbone of the force. No military commander could venture 
his troops in advanced positions unless he knew that in the 
hinterland there existed means for maintaining order among 
the heterogeneous elements composing the population and 
that he would not be called upon, possibly at the most 
inconvenient moment, to detail troops for the purpose. 
Preparation against danger from outside connotes not only 
adequate military dispositions but also adequate public 
security arrangements, without which, moreover, the Powers 
will never agree to any modification of the Capitulatory 
system. The position of the foreign communities has, indeed, 
to be considered. Their Governments would not be prepared 
to commit them to the dangers to which an inefficient police 
force would expose them. Since it would be on Great Britain’s 
shoulders that in event of international incidents the burden 
would fall she naturally insists that the element which alone 
can make the police force efficient shall be retained in it. 

Reduced to its simplest expression the military problem 
poses itself as follows: Egypt’s position is an exceedingly 
vulnerable one. It must be adequately defended. Egypt can 
raise and maintain an army very considerably larger and 
better equipped than her present forces. While this will 
severely tax her budget it will also take some time to organise. 
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In any case it would never be adequate for her defence. 
Were it not for her geographical position and the menace to 
British Imperial interests which the presence of any foreign 
Power in Egypt would represent, we should not trouble 
ourselves much whether she was able or not to maintain her 
territorial integrity. But, given the vital link Egypt now 
constitutes, not only in the chain of Imperial communications 
but also in the maintenance of world peace and the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean, Great Britain cannot be 
indifferent to any threat to the existence of Egypt as an 
independent sovereign state. So much being admitted, there 
should be no inherent difficulty in finding a formula which, 
while respecting Egypt’s rights and providing for co-operation 
with her forces, would enable Great Britain at all times to 
take all measures she may deem necessary in a matter in 
which Egypt herself has such a fundamental interest. 
Egyptians object that the presence of British troops in their 
cities and of a British element in their police infringes their 
independence. But it should be from the angle of the main- 
tenance of world peace and her contribution thereto that 
Egypt should regard any concession which she may be called 
upon to make in regard to the aspirations she so legitimately 
cherishes. ; 

Next in importance to the military question comes the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Since the 1924 troubles the Egyptian 
battalions and all Egyptian elements have been kept out of 
the country. The Egyptians claim that immigration should 
be permitted, that they must have a share in the administra- 
tion including a Deputy Governor-Generalship, that the 
nomination of the Governor-General and the Cadi, in which 
Egypt’s sovereignty is involved, should be effected according 
to the forms adopted before 1924, and that the military 
element should return there as symbol of Egypt’s partnership 
in the country. There can be no objection to reverting to the 
procedure for the appointment of the Governor-General and 
Cadi followed up to twelve years ago. As to the Egyptian 
troops the moral effect which their return would have else- 
where in Africa makes it unwise to allow this. Unrestricted 
immigration and participation in the Government cannot be 
permitted because the Sudanese are beginning to be fitted to 
take a share in the administration and development of their 
country. Great Britain’s task being that of trustee for the 
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coming generations, restriction on immigration must be 
enforced in order to preserve the Sudan for the Sudanese just 
as Egypt is being reserved for the Egyptians. On the other 
hand the country has to be developed and needs capital for 
such development. There is no reason why economic relations 
between these two neighbours should not be encouraged to 
their mutual advantage. 

There are other thorny questions which will have to be 
discussed after the military clauses and the Sudan have been 
settled. Among these are the Capitulations, the Mixed 
Tribunals and Egypt’s admission to the League of Nations. 
There would seem to be no valid objection to Egypt joining 
the League as soon as the treaty has been ratified. But in the 
matter of the Capitulations and the Mixed Tribunals—fiscal 
and legislative freedom and the transfer of penal consular 
jurisdiction—no decision can be reached without previous 
reference to the Capitulatory Powers and those who signed 
the Mixed Tribunal convention, who will require adequate 
guarantees as regards taxation and public security. 

To sum up, Egypt is at the cross-roads. On the manner in 
which she meets the problems now confronting her will 
depend her future, especially her constitutional future. For 
if no treaty materialises the Constitution will most probably 
have to be again suspended. It is true that, whether agree- 
ment results or not, Egypt is assured that she will be defended 
against all danger from without. Other considerations far 
more important than merely her own personal fate are 
involved. But all friends of Egypt devoutly hope that such 
defence will be by mutual agreement and that, when they 
sit in the Council Chamber, her delegates will discard all 
considerations of personal feeling or ambition and think only 
of the interests of their own country. If they approach the 
questions as they come before them with a sincere desire to 
consider them on their merits then something really valuable 
for Egypt, Great Britain and the world in general will emerge 
from these negotiations. Hitherto, all discussions for a 
settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian question have been con- 
ducted on the Egyptian side with an eye on the gallery. 
What Egypt wants to-day is a man who, instead of seeking 
popularity at the expense of his country, will have the 
courage to tell his countrymen openly what is in their real 
interest. 


ARTHUR MERTON. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 
HE Church of England is older than the State of 


England. For our country became one ecclesiastically 

under Archbishop Theodore a century and a half 
before it became one politically under King Egbert. Clearly, 
no Act of Parliament established the Church, and indeed there 
is no known year when our Church began to be. The estab- 
lishment was not built like a motor car, and built mechani- 
cally: it grew like a tree, and it grew organically. As the 
Church precedes the State in time, it would be closer to facts 
rather to declare that the Church created the State than that 
the State created the Church. Indeed, the Church was the 
State, the State in its spiritual attitude. As Archbishop 
Theodore passed away in 690, we are concerning ourselves 
with the history of an institution inextricably connected with 
the traditions of our race. The report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on the relations between Church and State 
clearly recognises this inextricable historical connection, and 
indeed with historians of the calibre of Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson and Professor E. F. Jacob sitting as members of 
this Commission we should expect nothing else. We recognise 
their hand in the statement that “ The distinguishing mark 
of the Church of England has always been its close connection 
with the territorial State. This is a fact that dates not from 
the Reformation so much as from the Middle Ages, when 
Church (sacerdotium) and State (regnum) were thought to 
represent two sets of complementary authorities in the single 
universitas or community of Christendom. But while political 
thinkers might identify sacerdotiwm (the State ecclesiastical 
and spiritual) with the Church universal, personified by the 
Roman Pontiff, and regnum (the State civil) with the Holy 
Roman Empire, Englishmen tended to regard them as the 
local branch of the Church and the local nation. As has been 
well said, ‘ the nationalist flavour which thus permeated the 
identification of Church and realm in England was accentu- 
ated by the interest felt by all members of the commonwealth 
in resisting papal exactions and intrusions.’ ” 

In addition to the two historians we have just mentioned 
the other Commissioners are Lord Cecil, the Chairman, 
Archbishop Temple, Bishop Williams, Bishop Bell, the Master 
of Sidney Sussex College, the Rev. G. A. Weekes, Archdeacon 
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Storr, Canon Hellins, Lord Selborne, Lord Hartington, Sir E. 
Bennett, Lady Bridgeman, Sir P. Baker-Wilbraham, and Mr. 
Vaisey, members representing very differing points of view 
with very differing modes of approach to those points of view, 
and what lends additional force to their recommendations is 
that they are unanimous. Not only is the report unanimous, 
but it breathes through this unanimity a lofty spirit of ideal- 
ism blended with a realism that touches the needs of the 
moment and those of the not distant future. The members 
bring to their task the steady determination to see the rela- 
tionship between Church and State steadily and to see it 
whole. The services of God and Czsar are not disjoined. On 
the contrary, these services are so joined that while the Com- 
missioners are ready to render to God the things that are 
God’s, they are no less ready to render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. Though aware of the distinction commonly 
drawn between secular and spiritual, they hold that it tends 
to become increasingly unreal. They are not concerned for a 
moment with the departmental claims, but they are em- 
phatically concerned with the common claims of Church and 
State, claims of the two organs of the community, “ engaged 
in a common spiritual task.” Their conception of the Church 
is that it is more than a mere voluntary society, for it is in 
truth the Body of Christ, the organ of the will of the divine 
Lord. 

The Commissioners have not been content with a simple 
stumbling after precedent. They have been architects, and 
have sought to combine the stones of the evidence of the 
witnesses into an orderly and shapely building. They have 
been in a true sense philosophers, and have tried to subsume 
specific rules and attitudes of mind under a generic set of 
principles. This is the abiding glory of the report, and in 
accordance with this glory the Commissioners ask, and rightly 
ask, that their report should be read as a whole. The Church 
is to them an institution capable of growth and development. 
She is, in a word, a living Church, and not a dead branch. Such 
is the lofty conception they insist in setting before us, and 
who shall gainsay this conception? With this conception 
constantly in their minds, they plead for increased unity in 
the outlook within the Church herself. Naturally the Com- 
missioners are not foolish enough to believe that the 
three schools, the Anglo-Catholic, the Evangelical, and the 
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Modernist, will entirely sink their differences. The Church is 
all the richer because of her diverse types, because of the 
Anglo-Catholic who relies mainly on tradition, because of the 
Evangelical who relies mainly on individualism, and because 
of the Modernist who relies mainly on reason. There is, we are 
glad to note, a strongly increasing tendency for these three 
parties to take each from the other two what is best in them, 
and the outcome is that, in spite of outward differences, there 
is to-day in the Church of England that growing unity of 
outlook that the Commissioners so warmly desiderate. 
Clearly this spirit of unity must continue to grow from more 
to more before some of the proposals set down come within 
the range of politics. The truth is that Anglicanism is a way 
of life controlled by a cohesive tradition of practice. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the influence of this tradition of 
practice, for the English people, during long periods, has 
acquired the habit of thought and action which is in the 
proper sense of the word practical, becoming also obstinately 
traditional, and the English people is the stuff of which the 
Church of England is composed. This will explain the failure 
of historians to understand the inability of this or that 
prominent Churchman, this or that powerful movement, to 
produce a permanent effect. It is that they have overlooked, 
or have not appreciated, the cohesive body of traditional 
acceptance and practice with which such influence invariably 
finds itself confronted. We may put it in another fashion. 
The Church of England, with her great historic past, is 
infinitely greater than any or all of the parties composing her, 
and upon all of them and upon all her members she bestows 
her ethos which they receive as they are able. 

The report has not a little to say on the constitution of the 
Church Assembly, the passing of the Enabling Act in 1919 and 
its results, the rejection of the Prayer Book Measures of 1927 
and 1928, and the action taken by the bishops in consequence 
of this rejection. Many of the bishops have permitted the use 
of this Deposited Prayer Book, with the exception of the 
suggested office of Holy Communion, and the Commissioners 
record their view that this action on the part of the bishops 
was “in the interests of order, inevitable.” It looks as if the 
action of Parliament in rejecting the Prayer Book Measures 
of 1927 to 1928 had rendered it evident that the Church did 
not enjoy sufficient spiritual freedom, though we must by no 
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means overlook the possibility that the bulk of the laity were 
not in favour of these measures. The Commission defines a 
layman or laywoman positively by stating that he or she is 
a member of the Church of England, and negatively that he 
or she is not a member of any other religious body separated 
from it. 

The Commission is clearly of the opinion that the way of 
salvation does not lie in the direction of disestablishment, and 
indeed two of the witnesses, Archbishop Gregg and Bishop 
Bidwell, announce that even with a disestablished Church 
the State still possesses more control than is generally recog- 
nised. What moves the Commissioners much more than this 
argument in rejecting disestablishment is that they realise 
the ancient connection between Church and State as of over- 
whelming importance and inextricability. Nor do they favour 
Scots precedents, for they obviously think that the historical 
circumstances of the two countries are so wholly different as 
to render any precedent of the one country of doubtful value 
to the other. Besides, the case of the Free Kirk in the 1904 
appeal to our House of Lords attests the fact that a Church 
never established falls under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts. No doubt the Church of Scotland Act of Ig21 
seemingly renders the freedom of that Church assured, but it 
remains to be seen if that measure will bring all the benefits 
alleged on its behalf. One great factor in the life of the Church 
is her pursuit of truth, yet in Scotland the Free Church drove 
Robertson Smith from his chair simply because he wrote in 
a popularised form the assured results of the higher criticism 
of the Bible. So far as we can judge, it is still possible that 
another scholar of his type may lose his chair or his manse 
if he puts before the Church of Scotland results a generation 
ahead of the opinions commonly entertained by the average 
member of the Church Assembly. At any rate, the Church of 
Scotland Act has, so far, not been put to the test by the 
example of a man being tried under it. 

Public attention will rightly fasten itself on the legislative 
proposals. On the legislative side the Commissioners draw a 
distinction between ordinary administrative measures, which 
they believe are dealt with satisfactorily under the procedure 
provided by the Enabling Act, and measures relating sub- 
stantially to the spiritual concern of the Church of England. 
Accordingly, they propose that for measures certified 
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unanimously by the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker and the two 
Archbishops to be of this latter class a new procedure is to 
be set up. This procedure, while retaining the Royal Assent, 
will do away in effect with the necessity for Parliament 
control or approval. Any such measure, however, must not 
only be passed by all three Houses of the Church Assembly, 
but also approved by resolutions passed by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, and twice approved by resolutions 
passed by the Diocesan Conferences of not less than three- 
quarters of the English dioceses. Here is ample opportunity 
for the expression of lay opinion by way of approval or dis- 
approval. In addition, the Archbishops must certify that in 
their opinion the proposed measure must not affect the funda- 
mentals of the faith, for the measure is “‘ neither contrary to 
nor indicative of any departure from the fundamental 
doctrines and principles of the Church of England,” as set 
forth in the Thirty-nine Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

It was the mark of a good medizval judge to increase the 
jurisdiction of his Court, and the House of Commons still 
forms part of the High Court of Parliament. Is it probable, 
then, that Members of Parliament are likely to forego any 
of their powers to control even the spiritual affairs of the 
Church? We doubt it greatly at this moment. We italicise 
these words as we shall return to them presently. Besides, is 
it quite so easy to differentiate between the things we render to 
Cesar and those we render to God? We may readily take 
concrete case after concrete case. For instance, from one 
angle, the European angle, marriage is a civil contract, while 
from another, the religious angle, the angle of the Church of 
England, it is a sacred rite in which its indissolubility is set 
out in the plainest of English. How can the Church tolerate 
increased freedom of divorce in view of the words “ till death 
us do part”? Question after question suggests itself to the 
thoughtful reader, who can easily supply many more if he 
cares to exercise his ingenuity. On the other hand, the Com- 
missioners beg us to study their report as a whole, and not 
unduly fasten our attention on particular proposals. In this 
spirit we study their proposals, and we are willing to admit 
that, if the Church were as united as they desire, it would be 
possible to carry any proposal through Parliament. We 
return to our three words, at this moment. For are we here 
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and now so united? We doubt it, in spite of the growing 
tendency to a more unified outlook we undoubtedly discern. 
At the same time we entertain no misgivings whatever that, 
if the Church were more united, there is almost nothing that 
Parliament would refuse to grant her, for Parliament is, after 
all, “‘ engaged in a common spiritual task ” with the Church. 
Recent changes in English life and character have un- 
doubtedly impressed upon secular and spiritual leaders alike 
the growing necessity for bringing Christian forces together 
in a common effort for the welfare of the whole country. The 
rapid movement of the rural population to the industrial 
areas has created an over-supply of churches in some parts 
with a deficiency in others. The result has been the growth 
of a large class outside the influence of the Church. Once the 
most potent force in national life, the Church has been losing 
ground till lately. A United Church will be able to face these 
and similar problems with greater energy and confidence, and 
it will be then not only in name, but in fact, the National 
Church. We pass from the legislative proposals to the judicial. 
There is a careful account of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
relation to questions of doctrine, ritual and ceremony. There 
is no marked divergence from the recommendations of the 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts which reported to the 
Church Assembly in 1926. The present Commissioners put 
forward the view that in cases involving matters of doctrine, 
ritual and ceremony, the bishop should have the right to sit 
personally with the Chancellor of the Diocese as his legal 
assessor, and that the Archbishop should exercise a similar 
right in the Provincial Court. It is hoped that thus there will 
be found a way to quiet the consciences of those clergy who 
are distressed by ecclesiastical cases being brought before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This report of 1935 
differs in one grave respect from the report of 1926. For the 
Commissioners suggest the creation of a new Final Court of 
Appeal in ecclesiastical cases, appointed by the Crown from 
a list or panel nominated by the two Archbishops with the 
approval of the Convocations, and consisting partly of persons 
of high judicial experience, and partly of bishops and other 
people, whether clerical or lay, who possess special qualifica- 
tions. The Court, for instance, to try any particular case, 
might be selected from this panel by the Lord Chancellor in 
rotation or otherwise, and might consist of two judges of the 
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first category and two of the second, sitting together under the 
presidency of a judge of the first category. This is also a 
reasonable proposal, designed to quiet the uneasy consciences 
of clergy who do not care for ecclesiastical cases being ex- 
clusively tried by secular judges. 

The ethos of a Church is quite as important as her ethics, 
whether her ethics are or are not enforceable in a tribunal, 
lay or ecclesiastical. Accordingly, the Commissioners are 
bent on restoring authority in the Church, though they are 
perfectly aware of the fact that moral authority is at least as 
important as legal. They devote considerable attention to the 
position of the bishop, suggesting that in every diocese he 
should be enabled to hold a “ pastoral ” Court. Here he could 
deal administratively with questions of doctrine and ritual ; 
with power of appeal to a tribunal of provincial bishops. In 
this Court the bishop should act as a father in God to his 
clergy, possessing in it no compulsory legal powers. His 
directions would come administratively, that is, by way of 
censure or monition. The Commissioners, we believe, are right 
in holding that in most cases the pastoral monition of the 
bishop, or of the provincial tribunal, would secure the desired 
obedience. If it does not, then the complainants can take 
proceedings in the ordinary courts without having recourse to 
episcopal sanction. 

We have seldom read a report in which the transparent 
sincerity of the framers thereof was more conspicuous, and 
for this reason inter alia we have not cared to indulge in the 
cheap task of destructive criticism. The point that appears 
throughout is the urgent need of greater unity among the 
members of the Church of England, and on the realisation or 
the non-realisation of this unity depends the worth or the 
worthlessness of this report. For our own part we heartily 
believe that in spite of signs to the contrary there is a decided 
tendency towards this unity. The three parties remain in the 
Church, but they are showing increased and increasing tolera- 
tion each to the other. “ It would be easy to assess,” such is 
the moving final paragraph, “ it would be still more difficult 
to exaggerate the strength that the Church of the last hundred 
years has derived from its comprehensive power to retain, 
even when again ‘contentions were at their highest float,’ 
the loyal allegiance of men differing apparently so widely as 
Simeon and Keble, Pusey, Maurice, Kingsley, and Lightfoot, 
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Church, Gore, and Chavasse, Shaftesbury and Halifax—yet 
each and all acknowledging by their lives, their service and 
their witness, the higher and inner unity which was the bond 
of a common membership in our national Church, because it 
was the gift of one and the same Holy Spirit, working in all 
and through all who claimed to be the sons of that national 
Church. It is with that ideal and tradition in our minds that 
we have attempted to discharge the responsibility laid upon 
us by offering proposals for action. To this fostering of that 
unity of the Church, without which no proposals can be 
fruitful, we would, in our closing words, most earnestly invite 
the co-operation of all our fellow Churchmen.” 
Rosert H. Murray. 


oe 


*THE LABOUR VICTORY IN 


NEW ZEALAND. 


HE triumph of Labour in the New Zealand elections of 
November 27th, which gave it, in a House of eighty, a 
majority of twenty-six, or of thirty if two sympathetic 
Maori members be reckoned in, probably surprised the 
electors themselves. But something like it happened once 
before in the history of New Zealand. In December 18g, 
after many years of depression, financial stringency, and un- 
employment, small farmers and land-hungry rural workers 
combined with the urban workers and a section of the middle 
classes to oust a Government which was thought to be under 
the influence of the big landowners, and to install a new 
party without much administrative experience but energetic, 
enthusiastic, willing to use the power and resources of the 
state to level out economic inequalities and promote the 
welfare of the small man. The analogy should not be pressed 
too far: but we can understand 1935 better if we remember 
1890. New Zealand, so often thought conservative, once 
before gave evidence of an experimental temper, of a readi- 
ness in times of depression to think out its politics over again. 
The liberals thus installed in office in 1890 remained in 
until 1912 and laid the foundations of modern New Zealand. 
They gave it an advanced code of labour legislation, including 
compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes, women’s suf- 
frage, an old-age pension system, free secondary education 
and other social reforms; they extended state enterprise in 
various directions; and by measures for compulsory re- 
purchase of large estates, by state advances on mortgage, and 
by the educational activities of their Department of Agricul- 
ture, they gave assistance to the small farmer. But gradually, 
especially after the death of Seddon, Prime Minister from 1893 
to 1906, the foundations of the Liberal Party began to crack. 
On the one hand, Labour was breaking away and forming a 
political organisation of its own. Pleased at first with the 
Arbitration Court, it later began to complain that its wage 
awards did not keep pace with the rising cost of living. The 
propaganda of class-conscious socialism began to make way, 
among the miners and waterside workers (dockers) particu- 
larly ; and the growth of the political Labour movement in 
Great Britain, and even more strikingly in Australia, also 
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had an effect. On the other hand the small farmers, as they 
became more prosperous, became less radical, and those 
among them who had been put on the land by the Liberal 
Government, on leasehold tenure, began to demand the 
freehold. Many, in the North Island particularly, turned to 
the rival Reform Party under Massey, which made freehold 
tenure the principal plank in its platform. 

After an indecisive election Massey took office in 1912, and 
kept it until his death thirteen years later. In 1913 he de- 
feated, with the active assistance of the farmers, a serious 
industrial challenge from Labour, in the shape of a great 
maritime strike. But although his party was the lineal 
descendant of the old conservative party, and was less sym- 
pathetic to state enterprise than the liberals, Massey was no 
reactionary. He had criticised the administration of the 
liberals and proceeded to subject the public service to the 
control of a commissioner; but for the most part he was 
content to build on their foundations. As early as 1915 one 
far-seeing member predicted a coalition; but although one 
was formed shortly afterwards for the purposes of the war, it 
broke up in 1919, and the old party battle was resumed. The 
chief political questions, however—marketing policy, rural 
credit, public works policy—were not really party issues. 
More than once a new coalition was proposed, but the Reform 
Governments showed no great anxiety to divide power with 
the declining liberals. Then in 1928 liberalism entered upon 
a short Indian summer. Ward, who had been Prime Minister 
from 1906 to 1912, reappeared in political life in the guise of 
an elder statesman : he criticised the finance of the Reform 
Government, and won sufficient votes by his energetic borrow- 
ing policy and his financial reputation to come back into office 
with Labour support. After his death in 1930 the onset of 
economic and financial depression produced a wide divergence 
of view between Labour and the Government and a rap- 
prochement between the Government and the Reform Opposi- 
tion. The financial situation was too difficult for a minority 
Government. In September 1931 the coalition so long 
predicted came about. 

Another change came about, less conspicuously, at the same 
time. In the government formed by Ward in 1928 the towns 
had been more numerously represented than in recent govern- 
ments of the opposite party. But Ward had been succeeded 
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by a farmer Prime Minister, Mr. Forbes, and the Coalition 
Government was predominantly a farmers’ government. One 
city member there was, Mr. Downie Stewart, the Minister of 
Finance, who had had much to do with bringing the coalition 
about and who enjoyed the confidence of the urban business 
interests. But in times of crisis divisions of economic interest 
are apt to be more nakedly revealed than in happier times. 
The farmers, on whom the full weight of the collapse in export 
prices fell, sought, not unjustifiably, to shift some of the 
almost intolerable burden on to other shoulders : encouraged 
by the majority report of an Economic Committee, taken into 
consultation by the Government in February 1932, they 
called upon the Government to “raise the exchange” on 
London—in other words to devalue the currency—with this 
object in view. Mr. Downie Stewart resisted the demand ; 
Mr. Coates, the leader of the Reform section of the coalition, 
supported it, and in January 1933 got his way. The exchange 
premium was raised from Io to 25 per cent.; Mr. Downie 
Stewart resigned, and Mr. Coates became Minister of Finance 
and the dominant figure in the Government. 

The raising of the exchange was probably necessary to save 
New Zealand farming and financial institutions connected 
with it from a disaster which would have given a grave shock 
to confidence. But it was widely felt to be a sacrifice of city 
interests, and the Government lost ground there which, 
despite a vigorous and in many ways successful policy, it 
never regained. Nor did the Government’s vigour, traceable 
to Mr. Coates rather than to the Prime Minister, always get 
the credit it deserved. Neither Mr. Forbes nor Mr. Coates had 
the hold on the country that Seddon and Massey, and to a 
less conspicuous extent Ward, possessed before them ; if they 
told the country that certain measures were good for it, the 
country was not prepared simply to take those measures on 
trust. Mr. Forbes was not thought strong: Mr. Coates was 
suspected of a desire to domineer, and though he sought by 
pamphlets and newspaper articles to explain his measures to 
the public, his personality lacked that popular appeal which 
counts for more than argument. He converted the internal 
debt, it is true, by methods amounting to compulsion ; he 
restored the national finances ; he reorganised the credit and 
currency system by establishing a Reserve Bank; he set up 
a semi-public Mortgage Corporation to reorganise the finance 
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of farming, and an Executive Commission of Agriculture to 
deal with the problem of regulation of exports to the British 
market ; but he did not regain the favour of the electorate. 

It was clear as long ago as 1933 that a political reorientation 
was in progress, though it was not so clear what the new 
direction would be. It could hardly express itself through the 
coalition parties. Neither of them was organised in the 
English sense, with live associations in the constituencies and 
annual party congresses. The party machinery grew rusty 
between elections, and even at elections was not well adapted 
to bringing new blood into the party. Various new parties 
attempted to exploit the public desire for change ; and one of 
them, the Democrats, supported by a few well-known public 
men and led by the Mayor of Wellington, nominated candi- 
dates for about two-thirds of the seats. But the organisation 
of a party is not the work of a few weeks or months. The 
Democrats did not elect a single member and the chief effect 
of their intervention was to increase the Labour majority. 

The Labour Party had done much by hard work over a long 
period of years to make itself the natural rallying point for 
discontent. It was not until the later years of the war that 
the vague aspirations of earlier years crystallised out in the 
shape of an effective political party. Its first successes were 
naturally in the poorer city constituencies and in the coal- 
mining areas. Its first leader after the war, Holland, was an 
immigrant from Australia, where class feeling runs higher. He 
preached a Marxian socialist doctrine which was acceptable to 
such constituencies, but not so well calculated to win general 
support outside them. The typical working man, often owning 
his own house, is not very easily distinguished, except in con- 
ventional theory, from the less fortunate members of the 
middle classes. His children mix with theirs from the bottom 
of the educational system to the top. It is not true that he has 
nothing to lose but his chains. As the Labour Party acquired 
parliamentary experience and, one may suppose, as they 
found out what the people really wanted, their views mod- 
erated. Without shedding their socialism they became less 
doctrinaire, and without alienating their loyal working-class 
supporters they became more alive to the necessity of 
broadening their basis of support. In the election which 
followed the formation of the Coalition Government in 1931, 
aided no doubt by the serious unemployment that had 
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appeared during the year, they gained four seats and forty-five 
thousand votes. But there were not many more town seats 
they could hope to win; and they had as yet made little 
impression on rural voters. 

If the typical townsman in New Zealand is a petit bourgeois, 
the typical countryman is established on a farm of his own. 
The support of a substantial body of small farmers was 
necessary to any New Zealand party aspiring to power, the 
more so since representation is not precisely according to 
population but is weighted by a “ country quota ” of 28 per 
cent. In the end Labour has been able to outbid a farmers’ 
government for the farmers’ support and has thus opened 
up a new chapter in New Zealand’s political history. The 
underlying factor in its success is that large numbers of the 
farmers, most of all perhaps in the province of Auckland, 
where Labour has done particularly well, are so heavily 
mortgaged that they have virtually ceased to be freeholders 
in anything but the name. The bottom has fallen out of their 
world. It is said that two-thirds or more of them have had to 
take advantage of the mortgagors’ relief legislation which was 
passed. Many of them must now be, and have the prospect of 
remaining for some years, little more than managers for the 
new Mortgage Corporation and other lending institutions. 
There have been complaints that the exchange premium has 
gone not to them but to their creditors, whilst they have had 
to pay more for imported farming requisites such as fencing 
wire. It is natural in these circumstances that other experi- 
ments, and more particularly financial experiments, should 
find favour. If in 1890 it seemed to be the land that was 
“locked up,” now it seemed to be the money. The “ social 
credit ” theories associated with Major Douglas made con- 
siderable headway, in Auckland particularly. But New 
Zealand did not go the way of Alberta. Major Douglas came 
and saw, and testified before a Monetary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, but he did not conquer. The real 
beneficiary of the monetary reform sentiment has been 
Labour, with its promise to “ assume control of the public 
credit and establish a national credit authority whose duty 
it will be to provide a money service sufficient to give effect 
to the will of Parliament.” This judicious vagueness was 
coupled with specific proposals eminently calculated to appeal 
to the farmers—guaranteed prices to ‘‘ farmers and others 
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who are producing in accordance with the Dominion’s require- 
ments ” and a readjustment of mortgages on the basis of these 
guaranteed prices. Labour seemed to promise them not only 
help in extricating themselves from their present difficulties 
but safeguards against such difficulties in future. There was 
nothing in the Labour programme to alarm them, and many 
Labour candidates were themselves farmers. Revolutionary 
socialism would not appeal to them, but no one dreamt of 
preaching it. The element of discipline in the completely 
socialist state might be irksome to them, but there seemed to 
be more of this in the powers of the Mortgage Corporation and 
the Executive Commission of Agriculture than in the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party, which disapproved of the latter 
body at least as undemocratic. Mere Etatisme does not 
frighten the farmers, who are indeed accustomed to the use 
of the powers of the state for their benefit ; and they have 
developed a highly organised co-operative movement. The 
Labour Party seemed to many of them to deserve at any rate 
atrial. It won about twenty wholly or largely rural seats, four 
of them seats in which it had never even run a candidate 
before. In the whole province of Auckland the Government 
retained only one rural seat. The total Labour vote increased 
from 240,000 to 390,000. 

As remarkable as Labour’s victory, perhaps, has been its 
reception in the country. The Press, which had been solidly 
against Labour, was critical, but disposed to give the new 
Government a fair chance. The business community generally 
refused to take alarm, and some at any rate of the manufac- 
turers seemed definitely friendly. This is a tribute to the skill 
with which the Labour programme was drawn up : it held out 
hopes of a redress of the exchange grievance, and it undertook 
to provide “ substantial protection for secondary industries 
which can be economically developed in the Dominion.” But 
it is also a tribute to the Labour leadership and particularly 
to the new Prime Minister, Mr. M. J. Savage, and his Minister 
of Finance, Mr. Walter Nash. Mr. Holland died in 1933, within 
sight of the promised land; but his successor was perhaps 
better fitted to lead his people into it. His quiet, thoughtful, 
essentially moderate character did not excite but allayed 
antagonism. He was obviously, by temperament as well as 
by profession of faith, a builder rather than a destroyer: he 
publicly avowed, on the morrow of his victory, an intention to 
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“begin where Seddon left off.” Mr. Nash, a well-read man of 
wide interests, was thought to be the soundest man in the 
party on financial matters, and no appointment could have 
been better calculated to win the co-operation of the business 
community, which Mr. Savage is anxious to have. 

Though the Government has not yet had time to develop 
its programme, it is clear that Mr. Nash has the heaviest task. 
The election was largely decided by financial policy, and in 
any case financial policy must hold the central place in any 
progressive programme. Can the Government find a level of 
guaranteed prices which will be economically reasonable and 
at the same time acceptable to the farmers ? The Government 
appears to realise that the farmers’ prices must in one sense 
be determined by the prices in the British market, to wnich 
the bulk of their produce goes ; but they hope to find, through 
the national credit, a buffer between the farmers and the ups 
and downs of the markets of the world. Whether this can be 
done without serious inflation clearly depends on the prices 
fixed, and as markets are now on the whole tending upwards 
circumstances are to that extent favourable. Nevertheless, to 
find and maintain a reasonable level will require not only good 
advice, but political courage. If the level is reasonable, it 
might conceivably be possible also to lower the exchange rate 
a little, for the New Zealand pound is said to be undervalued, 
but it would introduce a new element of uncertainty. Mr. 
Savage has already stated that the change must be made very 
gradually to cause the minimum of disturbance: the same 
line of thought may eventually lead him to the view that the 
absolute minimum of disturbance would be caused by making 
no change at all. The restoration of wage, salary, and pension 
cuts seems to present no great difficulty in view of the im- 
provement in the national finances. More dubious is the pro- 
posal to resume public works on a larger scale. Some of these 
works, such as aerodromes, mentioned by the Minister of 
Public Works, who passes for one of the extreme members of 
the party, can be justified readily enough ; and incidentally 
they testify to the realism of the Government in matters of 
defence. But public works, by consecrated usage, are apt in 
New Zealand to mean railways and yet more railways. They 
naturally bulk large in the eyes of the districts through which 
they pass; and much of the cost of their construction goes 
straight into the pockets of the labourers employed. They 
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form part of the traditional palliative to unemployment in 
New Zealand. But the idea that employment is beneficial to 
Labour in proportion to the amount that goes directly into 
wages is of course a fallacy ; and in a community already so 
much burdened with unremunerative railway lines as New 
Zealand, it may be a dangerous fallacy. It is to be hoped that 
the Government will face the financial facts and not allow its 
perceptions to be dulled by optimistic phrases about “ opening 
up the country.” The real question is what is to be produced 
in the country that is opened up. 

In social matters such as health and education Labour’s 
programme will cost money; but those two portfolios are 
held by one of their ablest men, Mr. Peter Fraser, and more 
imaginative administration than there has been in recent 
years might well have a tonic effect on the country. Much of 
the attention of the new Minister will doubtless be taken up 
with elaborating a system of universal health insurance, for 
which some preparatory work has been done by a committee 
appointed by the previous Government. For all its modera- 
tion, Labour seems more likely to attempt too much than too 
little. But if it is not afraid to take good advice, honestly 
offered, if it looks at problems with the clear eyes of reason 
and not with the myopia of preconception, if at the same time 
it appeals to the imagination and not merely to the pockets of 
the electorate, it will not only give a new interest to New 
Zealand politics but may well be rewarded by many years of 
power. 


W. P. MorrELt. 


TEN YEARS OF REZA SHAH’S RULE. 


N October 31st, 1925, the Iranian Majliss dethroned 
Ahmed Shah and appointed Reza Shah, then Prime 
Minister, in his place. And during the ten years that 
Reza Shah has been on the throne he has transformed Iran 
from a sleepy, medieval country into a wideawake modern 
state. To realise the greatness of Reza Shah’s achievement, 
it is Necessary to cast a cursory glance at the state of the 
country under the Khajjars during the present century. 
The Shahs of the Khajjar dynasty were indolent and 
incompetent rulers. Ahmed Shah, the last of them, preferred 
to enjoy himself in Paris and on the Riviera to living in 
Teheran and working for the good of his country: Most of his 
ministers were also pleasure-loving and placed their personal 
interests above those of their country. Men were selected for 


government posts not because they were qualified for them, 


but because they were related to or were the protégés of this 
or that minister. The Finance department was inefficient and 
powerless. Each ministry collected its own revenues and spent 
them in any way it liked without submitting accounts to the 
Finance department. Very little was paid to the Government 
in taxes. There was no budget, the expenditure was beyond 
the revenue, and there was an adverse balance of trade. The 
various sheikhs and tribes had become almost independent. 
The highways were deteriorating and the agricultural villages 
were in decay. 

Ever since Reza Shah first came into power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Iranian Army in 1921, he has kept the 
following four ideals in view before him: (1) to make Iran 
fully independent ; (2) to destroy feudalism and unify the 
country; (3) to rejuvenate it with Western ideas and 
institutions adapted to the needs of his people ; (4) to make 
his people take pride in their pre-Mahommedan past, when 
their country was one of the Great Powers of the world. To 
realise the first ideal he has bought over, cancelled, or modi- 
fied in a manner favourable to his country all the concessions 
that had been granted to foreign nations under the previous 
régime. The taking over of the roads built by the British and 
Russians before the war, the modification of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s lease, and the cancellation of the right 
of printing currency notes which had been granted to the 
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Imperial Bank of Persia are among the steps taken to make 
the country fully independent. 

To destroy feudalism and unify the country he subdued the 
Kurds, Lurs, and other tribes which had defied the Govern- 
ment, and forced the Sheikhs of Arabistan and Mohammerah 
to render allegiance to him. All the tribes and sheikhs have 
been now disarmed, deprived of their power, and dispossessed 
of their property. Some of the sheikhs have been appointed 
governors of districts or to high positions in the army. Every- 
one in Iran now pays taxes to the central government. The 
taxation system has been reorganised and old road-tolls, 
taxes at the gates and other vexatious items have been 
abolished. The Finance department has been reformed with 
the help of Doctor A. C. Millspaugh and his American assis- 
tants on modern lines. It receives accounts from all other 
departments regularly. The Budget has been balanced since 
Doctor Millspaugh’s first year of office more than ten years 
ago and is now five times as great as it was in 1921. Men are 
selected for government service solely on the ground of their 
merit. Incompetent and corrupt officials are degraded or 
dismissed. The dismissal by the Shah of his once all-powerful 
Court Minister, Timur Tash, for corruption, is known to 
everyone. 

Reza Shah does not like the mullahs because they are con- 
servative and opposed to all his reforms. But because religion 
is a stronger force in Iran than it has ever been in Turkey, he 
has not declared open war against them as Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha has done in his country. All that he has done is to take 
education away from their hands and force them to qualify 
themselves for their work by passing certain theological tests. 
To impress upon his people that he is not irreligious, the Shah, 
then Prime Minister, went on a pilgrimage to Kerbela and 
Nejef at the end of 1924. The Shah at first employed Western 
experts in most departments of his government. But now 
that a good number of Iranians have been trained, they are 
replacing the Western experts. All the officials in the Finance 
department, banks, customs, and municipalities are now 
Iranians. 

A great deal has been done to improve agriculture. Model 
farms and experimental stations have been established in 
various parts of the country and the farmers are taught the 
use of modern machinery and how to substitute and diversify 
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their crops. Loans of money are made to them to enable them 
to purchase seed, oxen, and implements. Steps are taken to 
destroy grasshoppers and other pests and the diseases of 
plants and cattle are combated. Ruined villages are being 
set up again. The irrigation canals, called kanats, which were 
destroyed during the war, have been reconstructed and plans 
for building dams in the Jargerood and the Karun are being 
considered. Rice, tea, and cotton are grown in ever-increasing 
quantities and the production of opium has steadily decreased. 
Formerly opium was grown in eighteen out of the twenty-six 
provinces, but now it is grown in six only. A law has been 
passed to prohibit the felling of industrial trees. The old 
industries of the country, such as carpets, silk, pottery, and 
silver and brass ware, are encouraged and improved, and a 
number of new industries, which include cotton and woollen 
textiles, leather goods, sugar-refining and matches, have been 
started. Large orders of machinery for the new cotton mills 
have been placed in Lancashire. 

The work of building roads and railways has been taken 
seriously in hand. As we have already remarked, there were 
at the end of the war hardly any good roads in the country 
except those which had been made by the British and 
Russians. But now 4,000 miles of first-class and 6,000 miles 
of second-class roads have been constructed. And some of 
these roads are magnificent feats of engineering, such as the 
one which runs from Teheran through the Elburz mountains 
to Chalus on the Caspian. The Tabriz-Julfa railway, which 
was built by the Russians in pre-war days, but which had 
been ruined during the war, has now been restored. The work 
of building the Trans-Iranian railway is proceeding rapidly ; 
156 miles of this railway have been already built from Bunder 
Shapur to Salehabad in the south and 80 miles from Bunder 
Shah to Aliabad in the north. There is a bi-weekly service 
from Bunder Shah to Aliabad. Two ports at the two ex- 
tremities of the railway, Bunder Shapur on the Persian Gulf 
and Bunder Shah on the Caspian, have been constructed. 
When the railway has been completed, which will probably be 
in 1939, the products of the fertile north will be sent to 
Europe not through Russia as heretofore but via the Persian 
Gulf. 

At present motor-lorries and motor-cars are to a very great 
extent used for transporting goods and passengers. In 1902 
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there was only one motor-car in Iran, that belonging to the 
Shah; to-day there are about 5,000. It should not be sup- 
posed that travelling by motor-car is costly in Iran. On the 
contrary, it is cheaper than railway travelling is in Western 
countries, since only 4d. per mile is the rate charged. There is 
a bi-weekly motor service between Teheran and Khaniqin. 
The enormous change that the introduction of the motor-car 
has made in the life of the country can be seen from the fact 
that while in 1920 it took 40 days to go from Teheran to 
Bushire, to-day it takes only 3 days! 

Schools have been established all over the country. In old 
days when there were few good Government schools, children 
used to go to the foreign schools: and in these foreign schools, 
on account of the kind of education that they received, they 
used to be denationalised. In order, therefore, to prevent 
such denationalisation, all Iranian children are now obliged 
to go to the Government schools till they are 13, and then 
only are they allowed to go to the foreign schools. The 
teaching of Persian has been made compulsory in all foreign 
schools. In the Government schools great stress is laid on 
moral education. Students are taught to love action, despise 
idleness, and a love of knowledge, of truth, and of their 
country is fostered in them. A new university with faculties 
of theology, philosophy, political economy, medicine, mathe- 
matics, and physics, has been founded in Teheran. The 
Government also sends students to Europe and America for 
higher studies. The progress that Iran has made in education 
since the coming of Reza Shah into power can be seen from 
the fact that while in 1921 there were 612 schools with 55,000 
students, in 1933 there were 4,000 schools with 200,000 
students. And the Government spends three times as much 
on education now as it did in 1921. 

The position of women is changing for the better. In 1909 
when a Westernised Iranian wrote an article on the emancipa- 
tion of women in a Tabriz paper, the people of that city were so 
enraged that they would have killed the writer of that article 
had not the Government intervened and saved his life. But 
now things are different. In 1921 there were 3 girls who 
passed the primary school examinations, while in 1933 there 
were 1,455. All the girls in the Government schools learn 
French or English as a second language. Women are becom- 
ing qualified teachers, midwives, nurses, and bank clerks, and 
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some have even taken to shop-keeping. Those women who 
wear Western dress are not obliged to wear a veil. They can 
also go by themselves to theatres and cinemas, and ride in 
"buses and tram-cars. The marriage age of girls has been 
raised from 9 to 16, and polygamy is likely to be abolished 
soon. Women’s clubs, such as l’Union des Femmes Patriotes, 
are being established in Teheran and other big towns, and a 
women’s paper called Zehan is published in the capital. 
Delegates from Iran went to the Pan-Asiatic Women’s Con- 
gress which was held at Lahore in 1931, and in the following 
year an Oriental Women’s Conference was called at Teheran. 

Municipalities have been established in all towns and are 
doing very useful work. Teheran has been entirely replanned. 
Fine broad streets, lined with shady trees, run through the 
city now. The new Government buildings are all spacious and 
imposing. The city is lighted by electricity and its tramways 
and ’buses have also been electrified. Its population is in- 
creasing rapidly : its present population being nearly 400,000, 
that is about 50,000 more than in 1921. 

Being a soldier, the Shah has naturally not neglected to 
improve the fighting forces of his country. The army has been 
completely reorganised on modern lines and is now a well- 
equipped, well-clothed, well-fed, and regularly-paid force of 
80,000 men. It is used primarily to preserve law and order, 
and is consequently based on different cities. A compulsory 
enlistment act which obliges every Iranian to serve for two 
years with the colours has been passed. Formerly there were 
many foreign instructors in the Iranian army, but now there 
is not one. A small navy and an air force have also been 
formed. {200,000 worth of aeroplane orders were recently 
placed by the Iranian Government in England. 

Other changes have been equally notable. The police and 
the road guards have been made more efficient and have 
practically exterminated banditry. Life and property are now 
fairly safe in Iran. The Government treats the Christians, 
Jews, and Zoroastrians with justice and has given each of these 
three communities the right to send a representative to the 
Majliss. The number of post offices in the country is increasing 
rapidly and telephones, telegraphs, and wireless stations con- 
necting Teheran with Europe via Tiflis and Beyrout have been 
extended or installed. The Civil, Criminal, and Commercial 
Codes, based on those of France and Switzerland, have beea 
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substituted in place of the old, out-of-date laws. Hospitals, 
sanatoriums, and rest-houses are multiplying rapidly, and 
gambling- and public-houses have been closed. The problem 
of finding work for beggars is being gradually solved. 

To realise his fourth ideal, that is to make his people take 
pride in their pre-Islamic past, Reza Shah has taken as his 
family name Pahlavi, the name of the old Iranian language 
which Omar Khayyam calls “ divine, high-piping.” He is also 
encouraging his people to give old Iranian names, such as 
Shapur, Sohrab, Feridun, etc., to their children in preference 
to Arabic names. The old Iranian solar year has been substi- 
tuted for the Arabic lunar year. And one of the objects of 
the celebrations last year of the thousandth anniversary of 
the birth of Firdausi, whose great epic deals with the Zoro- 
astrian period of Iranian history, was to make the modern 
Iranians realise that they are the descendants of those 
ancient Iranians whose empire extended from the Punjab to 
Greece. It must be admitted that these great changes have 
not always been introduced in a gentle manner, much less 
with the consent of the people. There is no liberty of speech 
or Press in Iran. The Maijliss is composed of only one party, 
that which applauds and agrees to everything that the Shah 
says or does. The majority of people were quite unwilling to 
adopt Western dress, but they were forced to do so at the 
point of the bayonet, as it were. The meetings and assemblies 
of the Baha’is, the most progressive community in the 
country, are prohibited and their schools closed, because they 
want separate representation in the Majliss. The majority of 
people also do not like compulsory military service, and so, 
in order to escape it, thousands of them are fleeing to Afghani- 
stan, Bahrein, and other neighbouring countries. And 
Western peoples are hated and social intercourse with them 
is not encouraged. The wisdom of building the Trans- 
Iranian railway might also be well questioned. The expendi- 
ture on the railway last year exceeded the revenue from the 
tea and sugar-tax which has been set aside for it. And after 
it has been built it is doubtful if it will help the foreign trade 
of the country, seeing that the products of the northern 
provinces will have to pay such heavy freight charges before 
they reach Europe that they will find it extremely difficult to 
compete with the same goods coming from countries like India. 

VasupEo B. Metta. 
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UNCLE SAM AND HIS ASIATIC WARDS. 


O one who has seen at various times the work of French, 

Dutch and British administrators in the East, there can 

be no more fascinating study than to compare their 
methods with those of America in Hawaii. A latecomer to 
the post of guardian, she should be able to avoid the mistakes 
of her predecessors and, in a more enlightened age, to practise 
abroad the noble principles proclaimed at home at the hour 
of her birth. Moreover, she did not come to Hawaii as a 
conqueror, but as a protector. Nor was it necessary to hold 
in subjection the teeming masses of an alien race, for the 
original Hawaiians were few in number and friendly in char- 
acter and the inter-racial problems are not with them but 
between the dominant Whites and the large numbers of 
Orientals imported to work on the plantations. 

The European Powers hold their Asiatic possessions by 
reason of their superiority in armament and organisation over 
their subject peoples : other factors may and do enter into it, 
sometimes tending to obscure the dominant one, but when a 
crisis arises—as has happened in the case of all three Powers 
within the last decade—it is, in the last resort, force majeure 
which decides it. The revival of Eastern prestige which has 
attended the rise of Japan, and the decline of that of the 
West due largely to the World War and the spread of motion 
pictures, together with a number of other modern tendencies, 
are undermining the security of tenure of the European Powers 
in their Asiatic possessions and it seems improbable that they 
can hold them much longer by force alone. 

‘France, though she has done least of all for her subject 
peoples, is perhaps in a less precarious position than her 
fellow rulers. She draws no colour line, but is not greatly 
interested in the development of her Asiatic subjects, for 
most of her energies are absorbed by her North African 
Empire. England has vast possessions in the East which she 
must somehow hold, not only because of their great resources 
in raw material, but also because of their strategic value on the 
all-red route to Australasia. India simmers intermittently, 
but her kaleidoscope of nations and creeds prevents any 
united effort to overthrow her white overlords. Though 
Britain has benefited largely from her Asiatic holdings she 
has also conferred very great benefits in return. It is her 
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patronising attitude towards what Kipling calls “ the lesser 
breeds within the Law” which will be her undoing. “ The 
social problem, the fact that the civil servants are willing 
to work with the Indians but not to play with them, the fact 
that the ‘boxwallah’ will have nothing to do with them, has 
really brought the present political position upon us.” Thus 
wrote E. S. Montague, a distinguished Englishman, on India. 
The fecund East Indies reflect the great organising ability and 
steady good sense of the Dutch. They have avoided the 
irritating superiority of the British and the harsh indifference 
of the French. They draw no colour line, but they stand no 
nonsense. There is no stigma for half-castes in Java—a great 
contrast to the British possessions—and they are received on 
equal terms by the European colonials. Indirect rule through 
native leaders is the usual Dutch practice. Nevertheless, with 
the rise of Japan the position of Holland in the East must 
become increasingly precarious, for she is no longer a Great 
Power and holds the Indies under the protecting zgis of the 
British Navy. 

Has the United States avoided the errors and malpractices 
of her European sisters and taken full advantage of the great 
experiment provided by the racial melting-pot in Hawaii? 
Though the history of Redskin and Negro in America shows 
that its white inhabitants can be as cruel and tyrannical 
as the most bloodthirsty European “‘ Imperialist,” there can 
be no doubt that the American record in Hawaii is, on the 
whole, a singularly happy and enlightened one. In order to 
provide labour for the plantations, immigrants from a number 
of different countries have been imported during the present 
century and the latter half of the last century, so that the 
population has become an increasingly mixed one. In 1930 
it was as follows : 


Hawaiians Keg a RE PS 
Caucasian-Hawaiians ... seas bG.O82 
Asiatic-Hawaiians... ee er 
Portuguese, .: ... ts son, 295508 
Porto-Ricans ... ts sre ae 
Spanish ... Na si = se he 
* Other Caucasians” ... w+ 44,895 
Chinese ve = <i 


* Includes a military population of about 20,000, 
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Japanese ie a $38=139,031 


Koreans oe tye pir G4 6¥ 
Filipinos a ae nse S052 
All others ike ks oF 780 

Total ee a «+ 368,336 


These figures are taken from The Peoples of Hawaii, by 
Romanzo Adams, published by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Honolulu, in 1933. Since 1930 some of the Filip- 
inos have been repatriated and it seems probable that in the 
next census the proportion they constitute of the population 
will be appreciably less. About one-third of the entire popula- 
tion are of Japanese ancestry, and this great element shows 
a somewhat more cohesive tendency than the rest and has a 
reputation for being clannish. 

It will be noticed that nearly half the white population is 
made up of the military garrison. Hawaii is said to have the 
largest army post in the United States, and in addition, 
strong naval and air forces are stationed there, so that it must 
be agreed that Uncle Sam is taking no chances. Nevertheless 
military activities are not unduly obtrusive and play no part 
in the administration of the territory, and in view of the 
fact that the islands lie about one-third of the way between 
ambitious Japan and the western coast of the United States, 
and of the large element of Japanese ancestry in the Hawaiian 
population, no one can blame the American administration 
for its precautions. 

The policy of the United States towards this jumble of 
races can be summed up in one word: Americanisation. 
From the cradle to the grave the ideals of American citizenship 
are held before them and this can be seen best in the schools. 
At an institution such as McKinley High School hundreds of 
children of varied racial parentage imbibe in common the 
culture of the United States, giving a practical demonstration 
that skin differences are artificial boundaries only. At this 
school I saw a performance of an English comic opera, The 
Pirates of Penzance. The hero was of Portuguese extraction, 
the heroine a Filipino and the minor characters were Korean, 
Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian and Caucasian. The children 
are proud of this intermixing and racial antagonism is conse- 
quently almost non-existent. 
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The result is apparent in the increasing proportion of 
mixed marriages which, according to Adams (op. cit.) were 
thirteen per cent. in 1912-13 and thirty-two per cent. in 
1931-2, an extraordinarily high figure. Public opinion in 
general supports marriages of this kind and there is of course 
no half-caste problem; in fact, some of the mixtures, in 
particular the Chinese-Hawaiian, have a very high reputation. 
The Hawaiians are probably more prone to mixed marriages 
than are the other elements of the population ; the Japanese 
were originally averse to intermarriage, but more recently 
they have shown themselves less particular in this respect. 

The policy of Americanisation is a shrewd one: it is of 
course greatly to the advantage of the United States that the 
heterogeneous population should feel themselves citizens of 
the Republic and that their interests are identical with those 
of their white rulers. But it is also the only sensible policy and 
one which benefits all concerned. Americanisation is not the 
exploitation of subject races by a pretence of the bestowal 
of equal rights and privileges ; it is a sincere effort to weld 
a mixed population into the American mould, as has been 
done on the mainland with immigrant Swedes, Poles, Italians 
and Irish. This is the American theory. What of the 
American practice? In general the theory is honourably 
carried out in practice, but there are of course numerous 
exceptions so that it would not be difficult for a biased ob- 
server to accuse the white population of preaching equality 
but not practising it. 

In the main, however, these exceptions are due to special 
circumstances or to matters of temperament. For instance, 
most of the higher positions are filled by Whites, but this is 
largely due to the fact that Orientals entered Hawaii at the 
bottom of the social scale as plantation labourers and have 
only advanced slowly in social and economic status, whereas 
the Whites started at or near the top of the ladder. A relic of 
this is that in certain cases Whites are said to be paid higher 
wages than Orientals for the same work, a cause of friction. 
During the recent slump, when economy was of heightened 
importance, certain business men hired oriental rather than 
white assistants in order to cut down costs : other Caucasians 
feared, perhaps groundlessly, that they would be replaced by 
lower-salaried, oriental substitutes. There can be no doubt 
that this made for temporary ill-feeling in many instances. 
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A further source of difficulty is as follows : A large proportion 
of the white population are not inhabitants of the islands. 
The kamaaina or old-timer appreciates the racial problems 
of the islands and the policy of the administration, but the 
newcomer, be he soldier, sailor, trader, planter, university 
lecturer or just a visitor, does not, and because of this trouble 
may arise. Here is a difficulty which is to some extent remedi- 
able: Hawaii should educate her visitors, especially those in 
positions of trust, to understand her problems. 

Another far more subtle obstacle is differences of racial 
temperament. It is an extraordinary thing that whereas the 
American and the Chinese usually get on remarkably well 
together, too often the American and the Japanese do not. 
Not unusually the former does not understand the proud 
reserve of the latter, while the Oriental takes offence too easily 
where none is intended and resents the familiarity and lack 
of dignity of the American. The Japanese are secretive and 
clannish and resent the least hint of white superiority. You 
can’t slap them on the back and “ kid them along.” Respect 
their racial prejudices and they make staunch friends. The 
other important oriental fractions of the population, namely 
the Chinese and the Filipinos, are easy to handle. As for the 
Hawaiians, only a churl could fail to get along with them. 

The road to hell is said to be paved with good intentions ; 
hence it is not surprising that certain acts intended to benefit 
their wards have brought ill-will to the guardians. The 
Orientals have seized with avidity the generous opportunities 
for learning offered them by the authorities, having an even 
more pathetic belief in the advantages of schooling than have 
mainland Americans. The result is that the University of 
Hawaii turns out annually a large number of graduates who 
expect positions commensurate with the sacrifices they and 
their families have made and where they will be able to use 
the knowledge they have gained. They are doomed to dis- 
appointment, for what Hawaii mainly needs is labour for the 
plantations. The number of local posts suitable for university- 
trained men is small, and most of these are filled with Whites 
from the various States in the Union. Furthermore, it is 
useless for the Oriental to try and secure a post on the main- 
land, for though accounted an American citizen in Hawaii, 
in neighbouring California he would be regarded as an Oriental 
and would not be welcomed. It is the hardworking and 
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ambitious young men of Japanese extraction who are the chief 
sufferers in this respect. I have discussed this matter with 
several of them and there can be no question of the bitterness 
and disillusion in their minds. Here is another problem which 
is largely remediable and should be treated as an urgent 
question. 

All these are minor difficulties, which do not detract from 
the innate grandeur of this great American venture. Rather 
should they encourage its trustees to perfect their plans and 
technique. There can be no doubt that this sociological 
experiment is one of the most interesting the world has ever 
seen, and that if its results are successful, as there seems every 
reason to hope and believe they will be, it will be a happy 
omen for future race relations and the eventual complete 
harmony of mankind. 

J.S. Puituies. 


THE REBUILDING OF ISTANBUL. 


EW agglomerations of human beings have passed 

through such multifarious vicissitudes as the “ city of 

glittering minarets” on the Golden Horn, since the 
ancient town of Byzantium was transformed in a.p. 330 by 
a Roman Emperor, in whose honour it was rebaptised Con- 
stantinople, into the new capital of the Roman Empire, 
replacing in that capacity the Eternal City on the banks of 
the Tiber. To few has it been given to exercise so profound an 
influence on the destinies of European civilisation considered 
as coextensive with Christendom. For in this respect Con- 
stantinople has been surpassed only by Athens and Rome, 
Jerusalem and Paris. And, even of them, none has left a trace 
on history geographically so far-reaching as did the great 
gateway on the Bosphorus between West and East. 

Gone, like a d’Annunzian sogno d’un mattino di prima- 
vera of opalescent transparency that evaporates in the keen 
summer sunlight, is the old picturesque Stamboul of bygone 
days, the bewitching Stamboul sung by Loti thirty years ago 
in Les Désenchantées, where the captives of luxuriously 
appointed harems, frail, fascinating humming-birds of 
variegated plumage hovering in golden cages, contemplated 
from behind latticed windows the gradually fading vision of 
the city in the gathering twilight, when “ everything was 
continuously changing like unto a mirage, no details being 
any longer perceptible, neither ruins nor misery nor the 
hideousness of some modern buildings, nothing being left but 
a silhouette of deep violet bordered by gold, the colossal 
silhouette of a city of spires and cupolas—whilst in the air 
the same clear, celestial voices resounded as had been heard 
at noon, calling, for the fourth time in the day, the faithful 
to prayer at this hour of the setting sun.” 

But the venerable Stamboul so dear to Loti, so imposing in 
its serene and majestic beauty when viewed from without, 
from the Bosphorus, yet so full of decrepitude and sordidness 
when seen more closely from within, is undergoing a process 
of rapid transformation which in some notable respects 1s 
already complete to such an extent that the bard of Azyadé 
and Les Désenchantées would certainly fail, could he return 
from the shadowy Styx, to recognise his erstwhile beloved 
haunts. The harems and the veiled women are henceforth 
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mere indistinct recollections of what seems a dim and distant 
past, the melodious voices of the muezzins have long since 
been silent, the name itself of the city has been changed as 
though to obliterate still more decisively all reminiscences of 
what has gone before. And now a scheme for the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire city along modern lines has been approved 
by the Turkish Government, which has entrusted the execu- 
tion of the scheme to the designer of the latter, the German 
architect and expert in town-planning, Professor Hermann 
Ehlgoetz. 

At the close of the Great War Allied troops occupied Con- 
stantinople, whose inhabitants had suffered grievously in 
consequence of the blockade. But the most fragile of Sévres 
china proved less so than the treaty dictated at that town— 
which thus appropriately gave its name to one of the most 
ephemeral peace pacts recorded in human annals—to Turkey 
by the Allies in 1920. Mustapha Kemal transferred the seat 
of government of the Turkish Empire to Angora, which was 
renamed Ankara. With the crushing defeat of the Greeks in 
Asia Minor in 1922 and the final conclusion, after two labori- 
ous conferences at Lausanne, of peace between Turkey and 
her past and present foes on July 24th, 1923, the occupation 
of Constantinople by the Allies, during which the city reached 
an unparalleled degree of material decay and moral degrada- 
tion, came to an inglorious end in the autumn of the same 
year. Despite the removal of the government and administra- 
tion of the Empire to Ankara, some hope that Constantinople 
would be able to retain at least part of its time-honoured 
dignity might possibly have been encouraged by the fact that 
the National Assembly at Angora had elected, on November 
Igth, 1922, a new Sultan-Caliph who continued to reside on 
the shores of the Golden Horn. But on March 3rd, 1924, by 
another vote of the Assembly, he was deposed and the Cali- 
phate abolished. On the other hand the commercial life of the 
former Ottoman capital was adversely affected by the com- 
pulsory exodus of large numbers of Greeks who were re- 
patriated conformably with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. So many blows rained by a pitiless fate in such 
swift succession proved fatal for Constantinople. Trade, 
already in a sorry plight, diminished still further, the popula- 
tion sank from over a million to less than 700,000, and inevi- 
table ruin would have confronted the venerable residence of 
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Emperors and Caliphs if Mustapha Kemal, aware of the 
tragedy presented by so woeful a spectacle, had not decided 
to intervene. 

The result was an international competition organised with 
a view to obtaining a scheme for replanning and reconstruct- 
ing the city of Constantine, now known, by virtue of a decree 
of the Ghazi, as Istanbul. Among the various schemes pre- 
sented by some of the most distinguished town-planners and 
architects of Europe, the jury appointed by Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk unanimously selected that of Prof. Ehlgoetz. Maybe 
this decision was in part inspired by the fact that a com- 
patriot of Prof. Ehlgoetz’s, Prof. Jansen, has already suc- 
ceeded in satisfactorily solving the problem, which at first 
sight appeared insoluble, of transforming the ancient Turkish 
provincial town Angora into the up-to-date Turkish capital 
Ankara, in other words of substituting order and harmony for 
apparently inextricable chaos. Such a remarkable achieve- 
ment could not fail to inspire justifiable confidence in the 
ability of German town-planners and architects in general. 
And in this connection it is appropriate to recall the out- 
standing réle played in the organisation of the new University 
of Istanbul, the intellectual basis of contemporary progressive 
Turkey, by German scholars of repute under the able direction 
of the Swiss Professor Albert Malche. It is but natural that 
the Turkey of Mustapha Kemal should appreciate the debt 
she owes to the methodical and conscientious pioneer work 
accomplished by Germans. 

Prof. Ehlgoetz’s plan for reconstructing Istanbul is founded 
on the fundamental idea of adapting the city to the pressing 
needs of modern times, whilst carefully retaining all those 
admirable monuments bequeathed by past ages which give 
it its distinctive character and charm, embody its time- 
honoured traditions, and form so many landmarks that with 
incomparable eloquence tell of its long history, alternately 
glorious and chequered. Hence it is an eminently synthetic 
plan, aiming at a harmonious blending of old and new. Such 
a plan, if it is to be successful, imperatively demands rare 
broadmindedness in its conception and exceptional skill in 
its execution. Before evolving it, Prof. Ehlgoetz took the 
indispensable precaution of spending several weeks in 
Istanbul, with a view to studying conditions on the spot. For 
the difficulties to be overcome are many and varied, the 
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possibility of innumerable complications arising must be 
squarely faced, and it is necessary thoroughly to grasp the 
situation alike as a whole and in detail. 

In its main lines the scheme is as follows: The entire 
district of Stamboul will be transformed from top to bottom, 
terrace-shaped streets with low houses being laid out. Houses 
in the principal streets will be three, those in the others only 
two, storeys high, since Prof. Ehlgoetz is convinced that the 
preference of the Turks for small houses for one or two 
families will tend to become always more strongly marked in 
the future. The chief thoroughfare will run from the Hagia 
Sophia to the Bayessid Square, whilst the creation of a 
‘“‘communal forum” is planned so as to obviate the incon- 
venience now caused by the excessive scattering of the various 
offices of the municipal administration throughout the length 
and breadth of Stamboul. The scheme likewise comprises 
the construction of settlements on the outskirts of the city ; 
the laying out of parks and public gardens ; the erection of 
hospitals, schools and theatres; the improvement of the 
port and of communications between Stamboul and Scutari, 
on the Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus ; the building of a new 
airport on the banks of Lake Tchekmedie, to be linked up 
with Stamboul by a motor road along the seashore stretching 
as far as the Seraglio; and, last but assuredly not least, the 
building of an underground railway. It is calculated that fifty 
years will be required to carry out the entire ambitious 
project. The underground railway will run from the European 
quarter in Pera to Stamboul, and since it will not be possible, 
for technical reasons, to build a tunnel under the Golden Horn, 
which separates the two districts, Prof. Ehlgoetz has decided 
that the railway will cross that strip of water by means of a 
bridge of boats. Between two and six o’clock in the morning 
this bridge—like the two already existing bridges—will be 
opened to enable larger vessels to pass through. 

A striking example of the careful attention paid by the 
learned German professor to the habits and wants of the 
population, in whose interest, first and foremost, the trans- 
formation of Istanbul will be undertaken, is furnished by the 
planning of long colonnades destined to border the more 
important business streets. The erection of such colonnades 
is justified by the peculiar fondness of the Turks for offering 
their goods for sale in the open air, and by the desire to afford 
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vendors and purchasers a certain amount of protection against 
the inclemencies of the weather. This sympathetic considera- 
tion shown for the needs of the inhabitants well illustrates the 
thoroughness with which German town-planners go about 
their work and which is characteristic of German endeavour 
in all domains. And such thoroughness explains the formid- 
able strength of German competition, it supplies the clue to 
the triumphs obtained by German manufacturers and traders, 
German engineers and architects, German chemists and 
technologists throughout the world. 

The task awaiting Prof. Ehlgoetz appears all the more 
tremendous when the conditions at present prevailing in 
Istanbul are borne in mind. The gleaming cupolas of countless 
mosques, and their slender and wonderfully graceful 
minarets that seem to betoken an invincible yearning for the 
infinite, often conceal within their shadows an indescribable 
medley of dilapidated and evil-smelling wooden shanties still 
serving as though by bitter irony the purpose of human 
habitation. The spacious courts of erstwhile caravanserais, 
now mere accumulations of vermin-infested ruins, still provide 
accommodation for swarms of wretched tatterdemalions. 
That which, seen from an airplane, resembles wide patches 
of green meadowland turns out to be in reality waste land 
where thousands of houses once stood, but which to-day is 
covered solely by weeds and undergrowth and rubbish, the 
houses having been reduced to ashes in the course of one or 
other of the great fires that devastated Constantinople 
periodically during the last half-century. Among the litter 
and the weeds bands of unkempt and malodorous gipsies, 
whose only known resources are begging and stealing, eke out 
a precarious and nebulous existence. And these scenes of 
desolation and squalor are situated, not in some remote or 
out-of-the-way region, but within the bounds of Stamboul 
itself, in full view of the narrow streets through which taxicabs 
are incessantly bumping along at breakneck speed, oblivious 
to considerations either of comfort or safety, and electric 
trams are threading their way to the shrill accompaniment 
of uninterrupted bell-ringing amid leisurely and kaleido- 
scopic crowds. 

In view of conditions like these, nothing short of a radical 
solution can be envisaged if the twofold aim is to be accom- 
plished of adapting Istanbul to modern requirements, whilst 
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retaining those of its distinctive features which have imparted 
to the city enduring and in many respects unique beauty. It 
needed the courage and the energy of a Mustapha Kemal to 
contemplate such a solution. If the execution of the scheme 
responds to the grandeur of its conception, an achievement 
will be added to the proud records of Istanbul and the 
Turkish Empire equal to, if, indeed, not surpassing any in the 
city’s long history, since the day that witnessed the completion 
of the architectural marvel known to the world as the Church 
of the Divine Wisdom. 
Grorces CuaTTERTON-HILL. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE SUDAN AND THE Suez CANAL. 


NOTHER attempt is to be made to negotiate a treaty 
wherein shall be regularised the relationship between 
the Egyptian and British Governments in the matter 

of Egypt and the Sudan. Since 1930, when the last attempt 
was made, and failed, to reach such an agreement, the 
general atmosphere of high diplomacy has so much worsened 
that it is now difficult for the British Government to take up 
the threads exactly as they were left by Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son. What Mr. Henderson offered to Nahas Pasha in 1930 
about the competence of the British forces in Egypt takes on a 
somewhat improvident aspect when men’s minds are con- 
cerned about the general insecurity in Europe. 

It happens that the Suez Canal is of immense importance 
in a world to which war is an unfortunately familiar possi- 
bility. It is of international importance. Since the canal was 
opened in 1869 its international quality has been a matter of 
constant diplomatic concern. In 1882, during the emergency 
of Arabi Pasha’s revolt against the Khedive, the canal was 
occupied by British military forces and closed for three days. 
On that occasion the expedition, which was commanded by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, acted under the authorisation of the 
Khedive. That emergency forced the question of the status 
of the canal into the forefront of high diplomacy. It was 
discussed by the Powers for several years, with the result that 
on October 29th, 1888, the Suez Canal Convention was signed 
by nine European and Near Eastern Powers, namely Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey. The clear and simple 
purpose was expressed in the first sentence of Article 1 thus : 
“‘ The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in 
time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction of flag.” In the same article 
it was specifically provided that “ The canal shall never be 
subjected to the exercise of the right of blockade.”’ None the 
less during the Great War the British navy prevented enemy 
ships from approaching the canal from either end. At one 
period of the war when the Turkish forces threatened the 
safety of the canal by their advance upon Egypt, the British 
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forces wholly closed the canal. The only two occasions on 
which the canal has been blocked therefore resulted from the 
action of the British Government. The British Government’s 
position indeed has always been distinguished from that of 
the other signatories to the Convention. The Convention 
was ratified at the end of 1888 by all the signatories except 
Great Britain, who postponed ratification for the period of 
the British occupation of Egypt. In 1904 Great Britain with 
one reservation, namely that the provision for the setting 
up in Egypt of an International Board of Supervision be 
suspended, agreed to respect the Convention. 

The canal itself is administered by the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, which has a board of thirty-two directors, twenty-one 
being French, ten British (three of them appointed by the 
Government and the others by the shipowning concerns) and 
one Dutch. The British Government holds forty-four per 
cent. of the shares (176,602 out of 400,000, bought from the 
Khedive in 1875 for £3,976,582). British interest in Egyptian 
affairs has been active ever since 1801, when British forces 
drove out the French and put an end to the French occupa- 
tion. The position has been anomalous ever since. It was not 
till Sir Garnet Wolseley defeated Arabi in the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir (September 13th, 1882) that the British occupation 
proper was imposed. When the Great War started the 
British Government roundly declared Egypt to be a “ Pro- 
tectorate ” of its own. 

The modern phase of the problem results from the difficult 
fact that Egypt has had the legal status of an independent 
sovereign state since 10 p.m. on March 16th, 1922, when the 
Sultan made a proclamation to that effect. Lord Allenby 
had returned to Egypt with new British proposals which 
involved the conferring of such a status on Egypt. At the 
same time the British Government sent out instructions to 
British representatives abroad authorising them formally to 
advise the Powers that Egypt has ceased to be a British 
Protectorate. It was explained to the Powers that the 
Protectorate, which had been declared on December 18th, 
1914, had been a war measure, for which there was no longer 
any raison d’étre; that Egypt was to have her own Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs ; and that Egyptian subjects abroad were 
no longer to be protected by Great Britain, except in so far as 
the Egyptian Government so desired. At the same time, 
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however, it was pointed out that the safeguarding of British 
interests in Egypt was reserved for subsequent agreement 
between the British and Egyptian Governments, that pend- 
ing such agreement the status guo remained, and that the 
relations between Egypt and other foreign Powers were in no 
way affected. In other words there was proclaimed a sort of 
Monroe Doctrine, to be applied jointly by Egypt and Great 
Britain, under which foreign Powers were excluded from 
interference in Egypt. Egypt’s independence, it is true, 
was proclaimed in turbulent, even farcical, circumstances. 
Zaghloul Pasha was zealously inflaming Egyptian opinion 
against the British Government. On December 2Ist, 1921, 
Lord Allenby as High Commissioner prohibited Zaghloul 
from taking any further part in politics, and ordered 
him to retire to his country house. Zaghloul vehemently 
refused to comply with that request, describing it as a 
*‘ tyrannical order.”” On December 23rd he issued an inflam- 
matory appeal to the Egyptian people, and was thereupon 
arrested and sent to Suez. By this time serious disorders 
were breaking out in Egypt. It was after the arrest of 
Zaghloul that the real difficulties of the British authorities 
on the spot and of the Government at home became apparent. 
On March Ist, 1922, Zaghloul was taken from Aden on board 
H.M.S. Clematis to Mahe in the Seychelles. Now it was 
precisely a fortnight later (March 14th, 1922) that the 
British Government in the House of Commons declared the 
independence of Egypt, which independence took effect on 
the night of the 16th as a result of the Sultan’s proclamation. 
It was stipulated on the British side that, “So soon 
as the Government of his Highness shall pass an Act of 
Indemnity with application to all inhabitants of Egypt, 
martial law as proclaimed on November 2nd, 1914, shall be 
withdrawn.” 

The anomaly, therefore, consisted in this: that Egypt 
had been declared “an independent sovereign State,” and 
yet British martial law was maintained, and Zaghloul Pasha, 
one of the Egyptian Nationalist leaders, continued to be 
under arrest by virtue of such martial law. It is true that in 
the official British declaration there was a clause which 
reserved certain points “to the discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government until such time as it may be possible by free 
discussion and friendly accommodation on both sides to 
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conclude agreements in regard thereto between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Egypt.” The points 
were (1) the security of the communications of the British 
Empire in Egypt; (2) the defence of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference, direct or indirect ; (3) the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection 
of minorities ; (4) the Sudan. It was also true that pending 
the conclusion of such agreements the British Government 
regarded the status quo in those matters intact. 

Those reserved points—reserved for “ free discussion and 
friendly accommodation ” have been the continuing bone of 
contention between Great Britain and Egypt since 1922 to 
the present time. Mr. MacDonald in 1924 failed to reach an 
agreement with Zaghloul Pasha. Mr. Arthur Henderson in 
1930 failed to reach an agreement with Nahas Pasha. 

The deadlock reached by Nahas Pasha and Mr. Henderson 
was merely the culmination of many years of failure. But the 
1930 culmination was so forbiddingly serious that six years 
have elapsed before even the attempt at an agreement can be 
resumed. To understand what now faces Sir Miles Lampson 
when he meets Nahas Pasha in Cairo for the preliminary con- 
versations it is necessary to recall clearly what happened at 
the last Anglo-Egyptian contact. In 1930 it was arguable that 
never before had the circumstances been propitious for a 
settlement. For five years Nahas Pasha, the leader of the 
Wafd, the majority party in Egypt, had wielded power over 
Egyptian opinion but had not held office. When, therefore, 
at last Nahas Pasha himself not only formed a Government, a 
Government that commanded both office and power, but came 
to London to negotiate, fully aware of the policy that would 
greet him, it seemed reasonable to hope that something would 
come of it. 

The eastern provinces of British influence, however, were 
passing through a phase of emotional disturbance. Having 
been developed by British money and by British skill, and her 
youth educated at British universities, Egypt was now feeling 
a certain confidence in herself, unleavened by experience or by 
mature common sense. Egypt, having grown up under British 
guidance, had been offered full independence for herself : but 
she went on to demand, in the manner of commonplace 
extravagant nationalism, that she be allowed to annex the 
Sudan. That was absurd. It was an old question. The 
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Convention of 1899, signed by the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, had worked well and had developed the Sudan 
on sound lines. In 1899 it was taken for granted by Egyptian 
opinion that the Sudan had nothing to do with Egypt. There 
was no difficulty in allowing British capital and British brains 
to do what no other agency could have done for the Sudan. 
In 1920 Lord Milner, writing (August 18th) to Adli Yeghen 
Pasha, argued the continuity of that position in one sentence : 
“No change in the political status of Egypt should be 
allowed to disturb the further development of the Sudan on a 
system (namely, the provisions of the Convention of 1899) 
which has been productive of such good results.” In 1922, 
when independence was granted to Egypt, the reservation of 
the status quo in the Sudan was made in conformity with the 
Milner recommendations. In 1924 Zaghloul Pasha flew the first 
Egyptian kite over that particular reserved point. He demanded 
simply that Great Britain should remove herself from the 
Sudan, thus to leave free the entry of Egypt into the Sudan. 
Mr. MacDonald recorded his view of that matter in these 
words: “ Since going there, they [the British people] have 
contracted heavy moral obligations by the creation of a good 
system of administration; they cannot allow that to be 
destroyed ; they regard their responsibilities as a trust for the 
Sudan people ; there can be no question of their abandoning 
the Sudan until their workisdone.”’ Zaghloul Pasha went home 
to Cairo to register the first failure in the post-1922 diplomacy 
of Egypt, for by making the Sudan a cardinal point in his 
policy, he sacrificed what he could otherwise have obtained 
for Egypt. In 1927, when Sarwat Pasha came to negotiate 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain, a provisional agreement was 
reached by which the Sudan was to be respected by Egypt. 
Sarwat Pasha, however, commanded only a minority of 
opinion in the Egyptian Parliament, and on his return to 
Cairo, his draft treaty was swiftly killed by Nahas Pasha, the 
leader of the Wafd party, the dominant party. In 1929 
Mahmoud Pasha in his turn came to London and duly agreed 
with Mr. Henderson on another draft treaty, still excluding 
the Sudan from Egyptian interest, but conceding the fullest 
and most effective independence to Egypt. Nahas Pasha 
reserved his view of that treaty, and at the election that took 
place in December 1929 refrained from making the treaty a 
party issue. The Wafd, as was expected, won the election, 
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and Nahas Pasha was therefore free to adopt the Mahmoud 
draft as his own, if he so desired. 

He apparently decided that he did so desire, for he came to 
London in the last week of March 1930 to renew the negotia- 
tion on the basis of the Mahmoud draft. The main points of 
that draft were : (1) That the military occupation of Egypt is 
terminated ; (2) That an alliance is concluded between the 
two countries ; (3) That Great Britain undertakes to support 
an Egyptian application for membership of the League of 
Nations ; (4) That a quasi-Monroe doctrine in diplomacy is 
adopted by the two countries ; (5) That Egypt is henceforth 
responsible for foreign security in Egypt; (6) That British 
forces protect the Suez Canal; (7) That Capitulations cease ; 
(8) That Ambassadors be exchanged ; (9) That the status of 
the Sudan remains what it was after the 1899 convention. 

The official record of the 1930 failure was published in a 
White Paper, Egypt No. 1, 1930, Cmd. 3575. The discussions 
started promisingly enough on the basis of the 1929 draft 
treaty. The promise had been illustrated by King Fuad, who 
at the opening of the Egyptian Parliament on January 11th 
had referred to the draft treaty in these words: “‘ His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has presented to the Egyptian Government proposals which 
are inspired by a spirit of friendship and conciliation. Our 
Government will be happy to submit these proposals to you 
and hopes to undertake negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment in a spirit of conciliation and friendship with a view to a 
firm and honourable agreement between the two countries.” 
At an early stage of the conference it was established that the 
discussions now starting would centre mainly round Articles 
8 to 13 of the 1929 draft treaty. Articles 8 and 10 were con- 
sidered first. Their substance was that in so far as the 
Egyptian Government might choose to employ foreign military 
instructors, such instructors should be chosen from among 
British subjects (Article 8), and that in so far as the Egyptian 
Government might choose to engage the services of foreign 
officials in a non-military capacity, such officials should “ as a 
rule ” be British subjects (Article 10). The only qualification 
asked for by Nahas Pasha on those two Articles was that they 
should never be construed to imply any fresh obligation upon 
Egypt. The British answer to that request was that whereas 
the British Government did not join issue with the Egyptian 
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Government in its desire to Egyptianise its services, yet 
another issue did arise, and the British Government did 
demand an undertaking on the part of Cairo that in so far 
as British officials might be eliminated, they should not be 
replaced by other foreign officials ; that is, that they should 
be replaced only by Egyptians. 

It was Articles 9 and 13 dealing respectively with the protec- 
tion of the Suez Canal and with the independence of the 
Sudan that at an early stage of the Conference defined them- 
selves as the probably cardinal issues. The Sudan was the 
more serious of the two, but the question of the Suez Canal 
was not settled without prolonged and tiresome discussion. 
Nahas Pasha had clearly adopted the tactic of fighting inch 
by inch in the hope that he would wear down Mr. Henderson’s 
resistance. It had been agreed between Mahmoud Pasha and 
Mr. Henderson that British forces should be maintained to the 
east of longitude 32° E. It followed almost automatically from 
Nahas’s method that he should begin by demanding that the 
British forces be confined to one point on the east bank of the 
canal. He not only made that counter proposal, but specified 
first Port Fuad and next Kantara as the point proposed. Mr. 
Henderson resisted such arguments, and Nahas Pasha in the 
end accepted the concentration of British forces to the west of 
the Canal in the neighbourhood of Ismailia, receiving in com- 
pensation the concession that the period during which the 
treaty would be excluded from revision should be reduced 
from twenty-five to twenty years. No doubt Nahas Pasha 
had thereby achieved his purpose. He had no doubt aimed at 
the bigger thing in the sole expectation of obtaining the 
smaller: a not unfamiliar method of bargaining whether in 
the East or in the West. 

It was on the ill-fated Article 13 that the Conference was 
destined to break down, the Article namely that treated of the 
Sudan. It ran in the 1929 text thus: ‘“ While reserving 
liberty to conclude new conventions in future modifying the 
conventions of 1899, the High Contracting Parties agree that 
the status of the Sudan shall be that resulting from the said 
conventions. Accordingly, the Governor-General shall con- 
tinue to exercise on the joint behalf of the High Contracting 
Parties the powers conferred upon him by the said conven- 
tions.” 

In the new draft treaty as discussed by Nahas Pasha and 
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Mr. Henderson before Easter of 1930, an attempt was made 
to satisfy the Egyptian claims by two concessions. The old 
Article 13 (which in the new draft became Article 11) was 
modified by the insertion of the words “ without prejudice to 
Egypt’s rights and material interests,” the full new article 
reading thus: “ While reserving liberty to conclude new con- 
ventions in future modifying the conventions of 1899, the 
High Contracting Parties agree that without prejudice to 
Egypt’s rights and material interests the status of the Sudan 
shall be that resulting. . . .” That was the first concession. 
The second took the form of a new sentence inserted in the 
text of the “ Draft Exchange of Notes ” whereby it would be 
provided that there should be “ no discrimination in the Sudan 
between British subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters of 
commerce and immigration or the possession of property.” 
(Paragraph 14 of the Draft Note.) Nahas Pasha not being 
satisfied thereby, a still further effort was made to appease 
him by the proposed addition of an entirely new and general 
provision to the effect that either party might within the next 
twelve months reopen the discussion of any point arising out 
of the working of the treaty. The new proposed Article (No. 
15 of 1930 draft) ran thus: “ Without prejudice to the pro- 
visions of Article 13 [which stipulated that differences about 
the application or interpretation of the treaty which could not 
be directly settled should be dealt with according to the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations] the High 
Contracting Parties agree, if either of them should so request, 
to enter into friendly discussions within one year from the 
coming into force of the treaty with regard to any question 
arising out of the application of any article of the present 
treaty with respect to which any difficulty may have arisen.” 

It was at the stage produced by these new proposals that 
an agreed treaty seemed likely to result. A firm agreement 
had already been reached about the retention of the Financial 
and Judicial Advisers for the full period of their contracts ; 
and a virtual agreement had been reached about the European 
element in the City Police. An agreement “ in principle ” 
had been reached about the military provisions, that is about 
the numbers of the British military and air forces which were 
to be accommodated, about their location and the disposal of 
the properties they would vacate on being transferred to the 
neighbourhood of the Canal. 
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The cup, in fact, was near the lip. Suddenly, on the morning 
of April 17th, Nahas Pasha informed Mr. Henderson that he 
could not accept the treaty because his claims in the Sudan 
had not been adequately met. He asked for a copy of the 
proposed treaty and notes in their latest form so that he 
could transmit them to Cairo for consultation. The conference 
was then adjourned till April zgth, when a further adjourn- 
ment became necessary as a result of a pantomimic and 
deliberately staged interlude, when a messenger was supposed 
to have got lost for a whole week between Cairo and London. 

When the conference did again meet, namely on May sth, 
Nahas Pasha presented a changed front. The existing draft 
treaty and note were ignored by him and he submitted instead 
a new draft of his own making. Its main feature was the 
revival of two alternative proposals for the Sudan which had 
in fact already been made by Nahas and rejected by Mr. 
Henderson before April 17th. The technique of the con- 
ference became a little twisted, for the modifications intro- 
duced in the draft now put aside by Nahas had been made 
in the April 17th draft in collaboration with Nahas precisely 
because the new proposals now revived by him had been 
rejected. The two alternatives, rejected in April by Mr. 
Henderson and revived by Nahas in May, had the common 
object of shelving the question of the Sudan, whence it 
appeared that Nahas’s object was to accept the treaty without 
committing himself to anything in regard to the Sudan. The 
formule of the two alternatives were (1) either that the ques- 
tion of the Sudan be reserved for future negotiation within 
one year from the ratification of the treaty, or (2) that it be 
reserved without time limit for future negotiation and that in 
the meantime the de facto position of the Sudan as obtaining 
before 1924 should be restored. Mr. Henderson now for the 
first time showed signs of an impaired serenity. Nahas Pasha 
was informed without ceremony that his alternatives were 
neither of them more acceptable now than they had been 
before April 17th; that in his new draft he had omitted all 
reference to the new general article (No. 15) that had been 
inserted in the draft before; and that he himself had now 
added a wholly new article providing that ‘“‘ any agreement or 
declaration or other bilateral or unilateral acts which are in 
opposition to the present treaty are null and devoid of effect.” 

The British delegation now adopted a clean-cut attitude. 
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Nahas Pasha was informed that unless he agreed to restore 
the British draft of Article 11, the discussion must be broken 
off and the treaty abandoned. Egyptian delegations, how- 
ever, find it hard to accept even the plainest speaking at its 
face value, for it is the Eastern style to say, and to expect 
others to say, much more than is meant. It was not surprising 
therefore that on the following day (May 6th) having slept 
no doubt unconcernedly on the matter, Nahas Pasha started 
what he probably expected would be a quiet process of 
nibbling at Mr. Henderson. He conceded that the Egyptian 
delegation would accept the Henderson draft with two 
“minor ” amendments, and on condition that the British 
negotiators put into writing a certain statement of their 
view. The two “minor” emendations would have made 
Article 11 read as follows (the emendations are given here in 
italics): “‘ While reserving liberty to conclude new conven- 
tions in future modifying the conventions of 1899 and settling 
the question of the Sudan, the High Contracting Parties agree 
that without prejudice to Egypt’s rights and material interests 
the status of the Sudan shall be that resulting from the said 
conventions. Accordingly, as one of the consequences, the 
Governor-General shall continue to exercise on the joint 
behalf of the High Contracting Parties the powers conferred 
upon him by the said conventions.” The note which the 
Egyptian delegation proposed should be written was to the 
effect that the Sudan article did not in any way affect Egypt’s 
right to sovereignty over the Sudan and the joint administra- 
tion thereof by the two High Contracting Parties. Diplomacy 
of such a kind is a severe test of an equable temper on the 
other side of the table. What in effect Nahas Pasha proposed 
was that he should accept Article 11 as it stood, on the 
condition that it be radically altered. Mr. Henderson con- 
tented himself with the intimation that the Nahas counter- 
draft and the note combined were inacceptable. 

Nahas’s withers however were still unwrung. Unper- 
turbed, on the afternoon of May 6th he announced that he 
was now prepared to accept the original wording of the 
British draft article, with a new condition, namely that the 
High Contracting Parties agreed, if either of them should so 
request, to enter into friendly discussions within twelve 
months of the coming into force of the present treaty with 
regard to the application of the 1899 Conventions. He added, 
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however, still another proposed modification of that passage 
of the note which provided that there should be no dis- 
crimination in the Sudan between British subjects and 
Egyptian nationals. What he now wanted was that it be 
made clear that no restriction would ever be placed on the 
immigration of Egyptians into the Sudan. 

It is impossible for human beings to go on being angry 
over the same provocation indefinitely prolonged, especially 
when the provoking agency appears to be unaware that he is 
doing anything amiss. It appears, therefore, that Mr. 
Henderson decided to make one final patient attempt to 
explore whatever reasonableness might lie hidden in Nahas. 
The attempt was begun at the workmanlike hour of 8 a.m. 
on May 7th and was prolonged with short intervals till 
3.30 a.m. on May 8th. It therefore lasted almost continuously 
for nineteen and a half hours. At the end of that time such 
progress had been made that the treaty was agreed, and the 
new difficulties about the notes almost all of them bridged, 
with the one vital exception that an agreement could not be 
reached about the Sudan. No formula that Mr. Henderson 
could offer would satisfy Nahas in his claim for the unres- 
tricted immigration of Egyptians into the Sudan. When Mr. 
Henderson, for instance, suggested that the Governor- 
General should undertake not to exercise “ unreasonably” 
the right which any Government must possess, namely to 
control immigration in the interests of its own nationals, 
Nahas grimly demanded the deletion of the word “ unreason- 
ably.” 

The time had therefore arisen for an ultimatum. The 
British delegation’s ultimatum was that the treaty could 
now be saved only if the Egyptian delegation would accept 
the text of the Sudan article as drafted by the British delega- 
tion on April 17th with the difference that the British delega- 
tion would accept the two minor amendments proposed by 
Nahas, namely the addition of the words “and settling the 
Sudan question ” after “ the Conventions of 1899,” and the 
omission of the word “ Accordingly ” at the beginning of the 
second sentence, which would run “ The Governor-General 
shall, as one of the consequences of the 1899 Conventions, 
continue? 21477 

That last offer was made early in the morning of May 8th. 
Nahas Pasha undertook to give his answer at eleven o’clock 
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that same morning. He returned with his delegation at the 
hour arranged and announced that he could not continue the 
negotiations unless the British negotiators modified their 
position. Mr. Henderson thereupon brought the conference 
to an end by stating that the British negotiators could not 
modify the proposals they had made in the early hours. 

The position in 1936 is that the Henderson treaty is no 
longer open for Egyptian acceptance. Sir Miles Lampson is 
to discuss the reserved points with Nahas Pasha in the primi- 
tive form they were given in 1922. During the past winter 
the riots and disturbances in Egypt, especially on the part of 
student malcontents, have reached a serious pitch. Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s Guildhall speech of November gth, 1935, 
in which he declared on the one hand that Britain had no 
intention of making the Italo-Abyssinian situation a pretext 
for revising her attitude to Egypt, but on the other hand 
that the constitutions of 1923 and 1930 had been proved 
unworkable or unpopular, caused widespread rioting in 
Egypt. At the beginning of December the Wafd took the 
initiative in constituting a United Front of all parties. On 
December 1oth such a Front was duly formed, it submitted 
a petition to the King for the restoration of the 1923 con- 
stitution and decided to send a Note to the British Govern- 
ment (which was duly delivered to Sir Miles Lampson on 
December 12th) to the effect that all parties had now decided 
to accept the 1930 draft treaty. On December 11th the 
Government of Nessim Pasha resigned, but withdrew its 
resignation the following day on being informed by Sir Miles 
Lampson that the British Government did not go so far as to 
veto the 1923 constitution. On the same day King Fuad 
signed a rescript for the restoration of the 1923 constitution. 
The British answer to the note of the United Front was 
delivered on January 2oth, its chief purport being to assure 
Egypt that while the earliest possible settlement was desired 
of the points in issue, it would be another waste of time to 
attempt the negotiation of a treaty unless first an informal 
agreement were reached about the military problem and the 
problem of the Sudan. It was at the same time pointed out 
that the British responsibility for the defence of Egypt had 
been enlarged as a result of the Italo-Abyssinian war. 


GrorcE GLascow. 
February 15th, 1936. 
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BEFORE THE WAR.* 


Though divided into parts under the names of Lansdowne, 
Delcassé, Biilow, Iswolsky, Aehrenthal, this is not a work of 
biography. For the outline of the lives and for personal 
details about these statesmen, readers must go to other 
books. Dr. Gooch’s book is strictly,one might almost say 
severely, scholarly. He has so much to say on particular 
aspects or events of high politics, and has to resort to so much 
compression in order to say it all, that he has no space for the 
interesting small talk of the period, for the diarists and the 
intimate biographers. His object is to make full use, in 
measurable compass, of the enormous output of first-rate 
material concerning the relations of the Great Powers and 
the decisions by which statesmen determined or influenced 
these relations in the period 1895-1914. Every Great Power, 
except Italy, has permitted scholars of high standing to in- 
spect its pre-War diplomatic archives, and has authorised 
them to make large and representative selections for publica- 
tion. The various series of official diplomatic documents, 
referring to the pre-War period, now comprise more than a 
hundred volumes. These consist almost wholly of confidential 
dispatches, reports, letters, minutes and commentaries, 
never intended for publication, and written under the 
assumption that they would never, except as ancient history, 
be seen by anyone outside the office to which they were sent 

* Before the War. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans, Green and Co. 438 pp. 
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or in which they were composed. Dr. Gooch is himself, with 
Professor Temperley, the editor of one of the greatest of these 
series; and there is, almost certainly, no other scholar who 
has so wide and accurate a knowledge of the foreign series of 
documents, and, in addition, of all the historical literature 
which has grown up around them. The habit of weighing 
evidence coming from all countries and various sources, 
combined with a strictly judicial temperament, has ensured 
that this reading of pre-War diplomatic history is as nearly 
“ objective ” as it seems possible for the human mind to be. 

The only criticism in respect to this that I have to make is 
one which may be easily rebutted. It is that Dr. Gooch for 
the most part refrains from comment, particularly where 
there is any possibility that his own personal views or princi- 
ples might seem to influence his judgment. I will try and 
give one instance of this. In a full, yet compressed and 
strictly impartial—also highly interesting—account of the 
Lansdowne-Delcassé negotiations which produced the Franco- 
British Entente of 1904, it is stated that the British Govern- 
ment was anxious to secure the future of its free-trade 
principles in regard to foreign protectorates. If Morocco was 
ultimately to go to France, it must be a Morocco with the 
commercial door open to all the world. King Edward VII 
minuted in one of the reports submitted to him that free 
trade in regard to Morocco was essential. Yet when the final 
arrangement was arrived at between France and England in 
1904 it included a condition ensuring free trade for Morocco 
for a period of only thirty years. Dr. Gooch simply mentions 
this, although I am sure that he realises the lamentable 
result of this concession made by Lansdowne to the principle 
of colonial-monopoly. Lansdowne, in spite of this detached 
handling, is to Dr. Gooch—and deservedly—something of a 
hero. His four big negotiations: with Germany in 1901, 
with Japan 1902, with France 1904, and with the United 
States throughout all these years, form perhaps the most 
comprehensive system of foreign policy on which any British 
Secretary of State ever engaged ; and they were all conducted 
with admirable prudence and complete honesty. If the 
obligations involved in the Franco-British Entente had been 
kept by his successor within the limits defined by Lansdowne, 
there would have been little scope for the criticism sub- 
sequently levelled against it. 
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Lord Lansdowne, the calm and straightforward aristocrat 
at the Foreign Office, is a hero to Dr. Gooch. M. Delcassé is 
not a hero, but the study devoted to this statesman is the 
most sympathetic and satisfactory that I have read any- 
where on him. The account of the Fashoda affair is thoroughly 
fair and well-balanced. The account of the rapprochement of 
France and Italy in the two years before the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance (1902) elucidates skilfully an obscure and— 
judging by the year 1915—profoundly important episode in 
diplomatic history. In this chapter on Delcassé the out- 
standing feature is the exhaustive use made of the Documents 
diplomatiques francaises along with the Grosse Politik. The 
story of Delcassé’s fall, as told in this volume, is extremely 
dramatic ; and the truth of the precise extent of the obliga- 
tion into which Lord Lansdowne was prepared to enter in 
the Franco-German dispute is made clear. Delcassé is rightly 
criticised for having, at the end of an otherwise masterly 
series of negotiations, mismanaged the German Government. 
“There is no real answer to the complaints of the unskilful 
handling of Germany.” He had also made the cardinal 
blunder of pressing his diplomatic activity beyond the limit 
which France’s military resources at that time could warrant. 
All this criticism of Delcassé is justified, and perhaps even 
a little more would be in place. M. Paléologue’s Grand 
Tournant, which of course has not escaped Dr. Gooch, seems 
to indicate that Delcassé was, in intimate conversation, some- 
thing of a firebrand, with a very definite inclination towards 
policies of revanche. Biilow was right in believing that Delcassé 
could not keep his eyes off the gap in the Vosges. 

The Bilow chapter has the advantage of having been 
written after the publication of the Bulow Memoirs, as well 
as the Grosse Politik and British Documents. Garvin’s Life 
of Chamberlain has also been used. The deterioration of 
Germany’s international situation under Bilow is shown, 
and the impossibility of the German Government’s pursuing 
two big aims with success: a forward policy in the Near 
East (Bagdad Railway) and the creation of a powerful navy. 
Biilow, during his tenure of the position of Secretary of State 
and Chancellor, was in the centre of, or actively related to, 
all the great diplomatic problems which the other statesmen 
described in this volume had to deal with. There is, accord- 
ingly, as Dr. Gooch explains in his preface, some overlapping, 
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the same episodes being told successively with first Lans- 
downe in the centre; next Delcassé holding the stage ; next 
Biilow, Iswolsky, Aehrenthal. Overlapping is inevitable 
because the essays (or chapters) are not studies of the charac- 
ter of each statesman, but analyses of their foreign policies. 
And as they were all statesmen contemporary with each 
other and belonging to a closely related group of Great Powers, 
an analysis of their foreign policies is bound to treat the same 
themes and, so to speak, to use the same company of actors ; 
each statesman has one long turn as chief actor, in the centre 
of the great stage of high diplomacy, and then falls back to 
give his colleague the turn. 

This method of writing the diplomatic history of some 
fifteen, or rather more, years of modern Europe is amply 
justified. It requires more space than a direct chronological 
exposition would need ; but it has the advantage of making 
each of the chief statesmen of the period stand forth clearly : 
it gives him and his people a chance to show what they were 
doing, and the why and the how. It is quite good for the 
reader to go over, for instance, the making of the Entente, 
as between Lansdowne and Delcassé, and then between 
Delcassé and Lansdowne; or to see the Bosnian affair of 
1908-9—which in retrospect has something of the look of a 
game of blind-man’s-buff with a tragic ending—first as 
Iswolsky tried to direct it, then as Aehrenthal won it (for the 
ultimate destruction of his country), and as Biilow took over 
a directing influence towards the end. 

The narrative is admirably balanced, lucid, and orderly. 
It avoids the besetting vice of many diplomatic histories of 
losing the reader in innumerable quotations and in an infinite 
series of greater or smaller steps and incidents. 


R. B. Mowat. 


* * * * * 


PRESIDENT WILSON..AND THE Wade 


Mr, Stannard Baker’s official biography of Woodrow 
Wilson threatens to become as long as the Life of Lincoln by 
Nicolay and Hay; but apart from the first two volumes, 
which ought to have been compressed into one, there is no 


* Woodrow Wilson : Life and Letters. Vol. 5. By Ray Stannard Baker. Heinemann. 
1935- 
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lack of interest. That Wilson was a great and good man is 
not in doubt, and his part in the World War will be studied 
as long as that colossal event remains in human memory. Mr. 
Baker is a skilful writer, combining personal knowledge of his 
hero with unrestricted access to the documentary material. 
The present instalment, described in the sub-title as 
Neutrality, 1914-15, shows the President grappling with 
the problem of his country’s attitude during the first year of 
the War, and we shall doubtless have one or even two more 
volumes on the period up to America’s intervention. His first 
reaction, like that of the vast majority of his countrymen, was 
to keep out of the scrimmage. ‘‘ The United States must be 
neutral in fact as well as in name, during these days that are 
to try men’s souls. We must be impartial, in thought as well 
as in action.” One of the reasons for this reserve was his 
shrewd recognition of the fact that a final judgment on war 
guilt was impossible with the information then at his disposal. 
This capacity to see both sides separated him increasingly 
from Walter Page, who watched the titanic struggle from 
beginning to end through British spectacles, and who reversed 
the ordinary task of an Ambassador by championing British 
claims and interests against the rights and doctrines of his 
own country. “ Here is a matter of life and death for English- 
speaking civilisation,” he wrote during the troublesome 
controversy on the rights of neutral commerce; “it is not 
a happy time to raise controversies that can be avoided or 
postponed.” What seemed to the Government at Washington 
and to American traders of capital importance appeared to 
Page a trifle in comparison with the urgent task of beating 
Germany. Mr. Baker, who writes of British statesmen and 
British policy with marked coolness, rejects this partisanship 
with impatience. “We find Page,” he writes, “our most 
important representative on the firing line, actually taking 
the part of our chief diplomatic opponent, playing the game 
of the British.”’ The climax was reached when the Ambassa- 
dor, after communicating a protest against British treatment 
of neutral commerce, offered Grey his assistance in framing 
an answer. Page was an honourable and patriotic American ; 
but no Ambassador of recent times has shown so little regard 
for the Government which he was supposed to represent. 
If the strictures on Page are justifiable by the normal 
canons of criticism, the systematic attempt to belittle the 
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personality, the influence and the achievements of Colonel 
House is a serious blot on the book. Readers of The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House, edited by Professor Charles Seymour, 
will be able to form their own impression of this curious 
endeavour to diminish our admiration for the man whom 
Wilson described as his most trusted friend. Mr. Baker 
recognises, it is true, the goodwill and idealism of the man 
with whom, in an evil hour, his hero was later to break ; but 
any such recognition is quickly qualified by open or covert 
blame. The President wrote to House in June 1914, during 
his so-called peace mission to Europe: “ You have, I hope 
and believe, begun a great thing, and I rejoice with all my 
heart. You are doing it, too, in just the right way with your 
characteristic tact and quietness, and I wish you Godspeed 
in what follows. I could not have done the thing nearly so 
well.” This tribute to House’s tact and quietness, declares 
Mr. Baker, was well deserved. “ It is a fact that House had 
no rough edges whatsoever. He was likely to convince those 
he met that he understood them perfectly: he rarely dis- 
agreed with anyone openly.” The President, according to 
his biographer, was lavish in assurances of friendship, but 
took care not to commit himself politically. According to 
Mr. Baker, House took himself much too seriously as an 
emissary of the President, and he declares him to have been 
“used by the Allies as a pawn in their deliberate and most 
effective policy of delay.” Among other misdemeanours he 
was guilty of falling a victim to the charm of Sir Edward 
Grey. The portrait of an ineffectual idealist bustling about 
Europe, achieving nothing, and falling blindly into the 
traps set for him by designing statesmen cleverer than him- 
self, is utterly unconvincing. It will damage the biographer’s 
reputation, not the object of his attacks. 

The praises which, in some other books, go to Colonel 
House are transferred in the present volume to Bryan, the 
Secretary of State, who, according to Mr. Baker, “looms up 
as the statesman of largest calibre among Wilson’s advisers. 
His views were not only broadest and most constructive, but 
most in accord with the President’s own conception of 
America’s réle in the world.” That Bryan was a passionate 
lover of peace has never been doubted ; but he was hardly 
the man to guide the State Department at such a critical 
time. As one of his Cabinet colleagues remarked, he was too 
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good a Christian to run a naughty world. The legal work was 
done by Lansing, who succeeded him when a divergence of 
policy on the issue of Americans sailing in belligerent ships 
drove him to resign. 

Though the Lusitania crisis did not bring America into the 
war, it brought her near enough to the brink for Bryan to 
draw back in horror and alarm. The two men, so different in 
training and temperament, had learned to like and trust each 
other, and the story of their parting is entirely honourable to 
both. Wilson knew that the American people as a whole 
desired to keep out of the War, but he was prepared to take 
risks in defence of American interests which Bryan declined 
to face. Moreover, during the latter half of 1915, the Presi- 
dent’s sympathies were moving towards the Allies, and as the 
volume closes the emphasis begins to shift from problems 
of neutrality to those of military and naval preparedness. 


* * * * * 


RELIGION IN VIRGIL.* 


A distinctive feature in recent Virgilian criticism has been 
preoccupation with the poet’s religion. Dr. Bailey, while not 
differing in the main from deductions of certain predecessors, 
is more concerned with the religious ideas and practices that 
are found in the poems; and by “a rather more detailed 
examination” of these “than has perhaps hitherto been 
made,” provides justification for his own conclusions. Such 
investigation by a distinguished Oxford scholar and lecturer 
is illuminating not only to those primarily interested in 
Virgil’s text but to students of religious development, who 
rightly look to the poet as a supreme revealer of Roman 
religious feeling. The poet’s impersonality is stressed by the 
author, who distrusts the confidence of those who affirm : 
“‘ Here we have Virgil the historian and antiquarian, there 
we see Virgil the man of religious convictions.” The opinions 
of Vergilius Maro at a particular stage in his career are 
certainly far less important than those which he has conveyed 
as a poet to many generations: and certain attempts to 
pierce the veil of his reserve have revealed the critic rather 
than Virgil; but there is a personality behind the veil, as 
there was for Dante, who guides the convictions of scholars. 

* By Cyril Bailey. Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 
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Commenting on the “ one passion in Virgil’s life of which 
we may feel certain,” that for the Italian countryside and 
the farmer’s life “in which religion plays a large and vital 
part,” Dr. Bailey concludes: 


Here we feel him as something more than an antiquarian ; if it 
is not possible to say that he believed in the existence of all and 
every of these ancient deities, yet it may fairly be claimed that the 
sense of higher powers behind the outward occurrences of life, which 
is the essential of an animistic religion, was to Virgil a vivid reality. 


In his examination of pietas that “ ready obedience to the 
will of heaven, which was also the bond of the common life 
in the family and the State,” the author notes : 


There is, I believe, only one instance in Virgil in which it can 
be definitely said that pius, the adjective, expresses human 
relation between man and man and nothing more; Nisus was 
‘renowned for his pious affection for the boy’ Euryalus. 

Aeneid V 295 insignis . . . Nisus amore pio puert. 


He agrees with Mr. Warde Fowler that the developing 
pietas of Aeneas, the poet’s ideal personification of his race, 
constitutes the religious plot of the whole Aeneid; and that 
it culminates in the hero’s “ whole-hearted acceptance of 
the position assigned to him as ‘ the man of destiny.’” In 
the picture of Juppiter omntpotens the author sees “ Virgil’s 
highest theological conception,” that of “ the ultimate divine 
power in the guidance of the events of the world.” The rela- 
tions of such divine control with the caprice of fate or the 
ruling of destiny, exercised the ancient mind as it does our 
own; and Dr. Bailey demonstrates in detail his conviction 
(which has been disputed) that to Virgil, influenced by Stoic 
theory, “the will of Juppiter is in fact identical with the 
Fates,” The poet’s conventional treatment of the State Cult 
and its Greco-Roman gods who are little more than puppets 
excepting the three great deities of the Aeneid, is yet shown to 
indicate the thought of his time and to convey the majesty 
of Rome and its divinely ordained Empire. His attitude to 
Czsar worship (recently investigated by Professor Ross 
Taylor to whom the author pays a tribute) is analysed as 
reflecting “something of the history of popular enthusiasm 
and Augustus’ own efforts at moderation.” 

Concerning the speech of Anchises at the close of Aeneid VI, 
with its “ audacious welding of philosophy and mythology ” 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. ca 
in portraying the soul’s purgation and purification, Dr. 
Bailey comments before summarising his final conclusions - 


Here if anywhere, we have Virgil’s own belief as ts the fate of 
the individual soul and the cycle of its existence. It % pot 4 
consistent philosophy, it is not a clear-cut mythological picture, 
but is not this blending of abstract thought and concrete picture 
characteristic at all times of the religious mind? It is trying to 
conceive things which are beyond the ken of its own experience, 
and is forced back into a kind of vizualisation in the lines and 
colours which it knows. 


But Virgil, as the author implies, is mainly a religious poet 
because he recognises “the spiritual value of things and 
events.” His profound and reiterated sympathy with suffer- 
ing and sorrow reveals not “ merely a ‘ religion of humanity,’ 
but a deep sense, such as Christianity later consecrated, that 
in suffering man reaches the depth of religious experience.” 
To our medieval forefathers the Messianic fourth Eclogue and 
Aeneid V1 seemed to contain predictions of the Christian 
faith ; but to us moderns. it is foreshadowed rather by the 
poet’s realisation of “ultimate triumph coming through 
sacrifice and suffering,” a conviction which sustained his 
confident faith in the future of his race and mankind. 


Dect 


* * * %* * 


TALLEYRAND.* 


In biography sympathy is essential to success, but im- 
partiality is also essential. The model biographer is not a 
judge with some preconceived code by which he judges and 
condemns (how can the smaller man judge the bigger ?), still 
less a counsel for the defence. He is rather an assessor, or at 
most an arbitrator, content to explain when he cannot excuse, 
who, while indicating that the credit side exceeds the debit, 
gives a precise estimate of each item for everyone to judge for 
himself. This is the standpoint that M. le Comte de Saint- 
Aulaire has adopted in his masterly life of Talleyrand. He 
sets down nothing in malice, at the same time he extenuates 
nothing. The book has also many other qualities to recom- 
mend it. Just as there is not one but two Frances—the 
non-catholic and the catholic—so in everything French, even 


* Talleyrand, par le Comte de Saint-Aulaire, ambassadeur de France. Danod. Paris. 
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down to the Red Cross and the Boy Scouts and in French 
literature, there are the two points of view. Bossuet, for 
instance, gaifs in some ways from being treated from the 
former standpoint, but something is undoubtedly lost if the 
fect is not treated also by a catholic pen. Talleyrand has 
___-—" probably suffered from this, though one could imagine at first 
sight no more difficult problem than the ex-Bishop of Autun 
for a catholic writer to wrestle with. This, however, M. Saint- 
Aulaire has successfully done. He has not whitewashed 
Talleyrand, but he has made his conduct intelligible. Still 
more important is the fact that M. Saint-Aulaire, former 
ambassador in England and brought up in the traditions of the 
French Foreign Office, writes as a diplomat on a diplomat. 
The chapters on the Restoration, on Talleyrand, saviour of 
France, and Talleyrand, saviour of Europe, are veritable 
masterpieces of subtle yet clear analysis of one of the most 
controversial, complicated, and dangerous periods through 
which France and Europe have ever passed. The idea clearly 
emerges that here was even a greater than Richelieu, with, 
alas, many of the vices and especially the venality of his time, . 
who undoubtedly saved France after the Napoleonic débacle, 
established peace in Europe, carried through the treaty 
guaranteeing the independence of Belgium (at 80 years of 
age!) and laid the foundations of the Entente Cordiale. The 
whole book is indeed an eloquent, if indirect, plea for the 
maintenance of the entente, not only for the sake of the two 
countries but of Europe. M. Saint-Aulaire deals equally 
successfully with the complex character of Talleyrand. 
Talleyrand’s vices were largely the vices of his time and his 
venality also. Moreover, most of his easy-gotten wealth was 
spent in the service of his country. He was the greatest 
entertainer who entertained with a purpose, and that long 
before the days of Government grants. As for his supposed 
“‘treacheries ” to Napoleon they are easily matched and sur- | 
passed by those of his contemporaries. As in the days of : 


William and Anne nearly every prominent person had a 

footing in each camp. It was a form of insurance. The 

difference was that, while they thought only of their own | 

future, he also thought of the future of his country. | 
What is marvellous is that Talleyrand was always able to 

square his own personal advantages with those of his country. 

The utilitarian philosophies of the eighteenth century with 
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their doctrine of self-interest never had an apter pupil. His 
unfailing common sense and moderation were the product of 
the age of enlightenment in which he was bred, with a throw- 
back to the tolerant spirit of his countryman, Montaigne. 
His ancient lineage, coeval with that of the French kings, 
furnished him with a pride that made him indifferent to 
popularity and unpopularity. If he sought popularity, as in 
London, it was as a means to an end, never as an end in itself. 
It was his pride that enabled him to treat with the kings of 
the earth and treat them as his equals when he did not treat 
them as inferiors. A truly remarkable book, brimful of wit 
and wisdom and written in the most scintillating style. 
CLouDESLEY BRERETON. 


* % * * * 


SAMUEL: PEPYS. 


The first volume of Mr. Arthur Bryant’s brilliant biography 
of Samuel Pepys ended with the close of the great Diary, and 
the death of his wife in 1669. Mr. Bryant now turns in his 
second volume, The Years of Peril, to that aspect of his 
career which has been too little known and less appreciated. 
An eminent Pepysian scholar, Mr. R. G. Howarth, writing 
in 1932 in his valuable edition of the Letters and Second Diary, 
could state that “ for us the Dzary is his personal monument 
and life’s work”; and in a “‘ rapid summary of the events of 
Pepys’s life as this would, with the Diary years reduced to 
their true proportions, present themselves to his biographer,” 
no indication was given of Pepys’s achievement at the Ad- 
miralty. It is the primary purpose of Mr. Bryant in this, and 
still more in the next, volume to disclose the outstanding 
value of his work, as the great administrator “‘ who created 
the English naval machine.” The contemporary material 
handed down by Pepys is immense, and Mr. Bryant has been 
obliged to enlarge his biography into three volumes. The 
value of this second volume may be judged from the fact that 
“the greater part of what appears here is based on manu- 
script material till now unknown,” and drawn mainly from 
the collections in the Bodleian Library and Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It covers some fourteen years, closing in 
1683, three years after Pepys emerged safely from the snares 

* Samuel Pepys. Vol. II: The Years of Peril. By Arthur Bryant. Cambridge 
University ,Press. 
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of the Popish Plot. The reader need fear no dreary record of 
administrative drudgery. Rather he will be stimulated by a 
learned and lively narrative of a great achievement, followed 
by a tale of plot and counterplot more thrilling and enthralling 
than any fiction. 

While a junior member of the Navy Board, Pepys had by 
industry and force of character made himself the best- 
informed and most indispensable official in the Service. To 
him was entrusted in 1669 and subsequently, the defence of 
the naval administration against the repeated attacks of the 
parliamentary and anti-papist opposition. Following the 
Test Act in 1673 his patron, the Duke of York, resigned his 
office of Lord High Admiral, which was placed in commission, 
of which Pepys was appointed Secretary. Henceforth, 
with the King’s support, he exercised a powerful ascendency 
over the Service and commenced his task of expansion and 
reform. Mr. Bryant ascribes the utmost importance to his 
work. “ By his precept and example Pepys was to transform 
an inchoate and ill-directed service into the most enduring, 
exact and potent instrument of force seen on this disorderly 
planet since the days of Imperial Rome.” Although his most 
lasting achievements were accomplished after 1683, he made 
an important beginning during his first period of office. The 
navy had long been a byword for mismanagement, conducting 
itself ‘on a rough and ready method of living with as few 
rules as possible and of disregarding these whenever it 
could.” It was Pepys’s purpose to create order out of chaos, 
to replace corruption by a higher standard of probity, and 
to subject the Service to rigid control from Whitehall. To 
this end he drew up Service Regulations, enforced the rules of 
discipline, and endeavoured, though without success, to stop 
the common practice of captains carrying freight for their 
private profit. Few officers had any knowledge of seamanship, 
and the foundation in 1677 of an Establishment for Lieu- 
tenants was a reform of the first importance and necessity, 
and became an invaluable precedent. Moreover, the power of 
birth, patronage and wealth was greatly er by an 
examination test, though Pepys himself indignantly denied 
ever receiving a penny in bribes, It is quite clear, as Mr. 
Bryant continually stresses, that his level of probity was far 
above that of his age. But his continuous declarations in 
Parliament, before Commissions of Enquiry and individuals 
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of his absolute rectitude, “ of flawless, and to more ordinary 
and frail mortals, of almost insulting integrity,” carry less 
weight than more modest claims. The accumulation of a 
substantial fortune, in spite of these pretensions, has not been, 
and perhaps cannot be, adequately explained. It appears, 
however, that his opponents never succeeded in proving any 
of their many accusations. 

It was almost inevitable that Pepys should be drawn into 
the vortex of the Popish Plot. As closely attached to the Duke 
of York, who continued to exercise great influence in naval 
affairs after his resignation, and as one who had attracted 
bitter antagonism by his reforms, Pepys was an obvious 
target for the Shaftesbury opposition in their campaign 
against James and the papists. On September 28th, 1678, 
Titus Oates laid his charges before the Privy Council. A 
fortnight later the Protestant magistrate, Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, was found murdered in a ditch. On November Ist, 
Pepys’s clerk, Samuel Atkins, was arrested for complicity: | 
and pressed to implicate Pepys as the instigator of the 
murder. Fortunately Atkins remained firm, and eventually 
in February 1679 he was acquitted upon evidence of an alibi 
which Pepys used all his energy to secure. But worse followed 
when in May Pepys himself was charged by the Commons 
with Piracy, Popery and Treachery and committed to the 
Tower, largely through the efforts of a Colonel John Scott, an 
adventurer of the lowest order, employed by Shaftesbury. 
Released on bail in July, Pepys set to work with all his 
indefatigable industry, meticulous care and foresight to 
prepare his defence and expose the character of his accuser. 
He kept a detailed record of his efforts, largely directed to 
the underworlds of London and Paris, which is preserved 
principally in two huge volumes of Mornamont, named after a 
fabulous castle to which Scott laid claim in his more intoxi- 
cated hours. Examination of this material enables Mr. 
Bryant to provide not only a particularly vivid and exciting 
narrative, but also a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the purpose and nature of the anti-papist agitation. 
With the accumulation of effective evidence by Pepys, the 
prosecution languished, and in June 1680 he was discharged 
on a writ of Habeas Corpus. Three years of retirement were 
followed by his departure on the Tangier Expedition in 1683, 
with which the third volume is due to open. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Italian case against Abyssinia is vigorously put in a little volume 
called Ethiopian Realities* by Major Polson Newman, who is convinced 
that a large section of the British public has been misled by “ ignorance 
and prejudice ” scarcely in keeping with its inherent “ love of justice 
and fair dealing.” This book, however, contains little more than the 
stock arguments already widely disseminated by sections of the Press 
and through Italian propaganda. After a short historical survey dating 
from the reign of Theodore in 1855, Major Polson Newman gives a 
picture of Abyssinian conditions, including frontier incidents, based 
upon his own experiences and, inter alia, the Italian memorandum to 
the League, which he fails to acknowledge. It should be noted that he 
gives as “a typical instance ” of frontier raids a case where fourteen 
Italian subjects were killed, twelve wounded, seven captured as slaves 
and five children castrated. The Italians allege in their Memorandum 
more than sixty incidents of actual or threatened raiding from February 
1923 to the end of May 1935. Apart from the Walwal clash, where each 
side has been adjudged free from blame, Major Polson Newman’s 
“ typical ” example was only exceeded in the number of killed on one 
occasion. In more than twenty incidents no casualties are alleged at 
all, while in most of the remainder the casualties amount to several 
killed or wounded. A case of death by mutilation and one unsuccessful 
abduction are alleged. The author’s argument is not assisted by such 
exaggeration. In addition to the outworn contention that Italy has to 
protect, by aggression, her African colonies from the aggressive Abys- 
sinians who “have been arming themselves at an ever-increasing 
rate,’ Major Polson Newman argues the case on the basis of Italy’s need 
for expansion. The August proposals for economic development under 
League supervision could not be made effective by the League. 
Armed conquest is a necessary condition and the needs of highly 
civilised Italy should take precedence over corrupt, barbaric and 
reactionary Ethiopia. Among other arguments the author maintains 
that Abyssinia has failed in her League obligations and that Italy was 
adjudged the aggressor on the “ most irregular principle of silence ” ; 
he exploits the war scare over sanctions and makes also the extra- 
ordinary remark that the “humiliation of Italy would lead to the 
gravest dangers to the British Empire wherever native races come 
under British rule.” This book, however potent some of its facts and 
arguments may be, evades the fundamental reality of the dispute which 
involves the sanctity of international treaties and the rule of law and 


which provides the clearest case for the application of the League 
machinery. 


* Allen and Unwin. 
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The valuable American survey of post-war dictatorships contained 
in New Governments in Europe has been followed by a useful volume of 
some six hundred pages dealing with the parliamentary democracies 
of England, France and Switzerland. This series, to be continued by 
a study of the presidential system in the United States, is designed as a 
whole to “serve the needs of classes in comparative government, 
whether American or European ”’ and to enlighten the general reader. 
The section on “ English Government and Politics” in Democratic 
Governments in Europe* has been contributed by Professor Eugene P. 
Chase, who has produced an instructive analysis of the Constitution. 
It needs, however, to be implemented by the detail and more meticulous 
accuracy of Dicey’s work. His able survey of recent political history 
and contemporary tendencies is unfortunately tinged with partisan 
bias, as exemplified in his accounts of the General Strike and the crisis 
of 1931. Professor Robert Valeur is responsible for a valuable general 
picture of French political organisation and present conditions. He 
concludes that “the immense majority of the French people remain 
deeply attached to the democratic ideal.” While agreeing that the 
problem in France is one of strong government, he considers that the 
reforms in Parliament are less needed than “in the administrative 
organization of the country.” M. Doumergue’s recent proposal to give 
the Executive the power of dissolution “should be discarded as 
dangerously reactionary.” Professor Raymond L. Buell has contri- 
buted an admirable summary of the Swiss democracy with its great 
achievement in combining cabinet stability with positive parliamentary 
control. The Swiss system, however, is entitled to far more considera- 
tion than is possible in fewer than thirty pages. 

* * * * * 


We Did not Fightt is a collection of essays by eighteen war resisters 
of 1914-18. A good part of them consists of reminiscences of their 
protests and endurances and sufferings, recorded after twenty years in a 
moderate tone and in no bitterness of spirit. The resisters range from 
members of the Society of Friends and pacifists pure to political 
opponents of the Government, socialists and communists, with two 
or three contributors from abroad. The one bond of union between 
these various writers was their opposition to the taking of life and their 
condemnation of the war. Only one of the eighteen, Sir Norman 
Angell, deals with the reasons which led to Great Britain going into the 
war, or considers at all what the nation as a whole should or should not 
have done. Lord Allen of Hurtwood advocates total unilateral dis- 
armament. Some magnificent propaganda was done, but after these 
two first papers the whole matter is treated from the point of view of 
individual resistance. Several of the writers are pure individualists. 


We Did not Fight is a very readable book and there is one lighter 
* Nelson. + R. Cobden-Sanderson Ltd. 
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chapter on the Ford Peace Ship. The work of the Friends’ Ambulance 
Service is movingly described; there are accounts of alternative service ; 
the work and aims of the Union of Democratic Control and of the No 
Conscription Fellowship are set forth; and Mr. Harry Pollitt relates 
the story of the dockers’ successful strike against the transport of 
ammunition to Poland. 

* * * * * 


Dr. Ernest A. Baker in the fifth volume of his monumental work on 
The History of the English Novel* discusses “the novel of sentiment and 
the Gothic romance ” during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
His recent sixth volume is almost entirely confined to appreciations of 
Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen and Sir Walter Scott, bound in spite of 
their obvious diversity by a common bond of realism. Though both the 
domestic novelists “‘ were writing in the period of the Romantic move- 
ment . . . they were both untouched by it,” while Scott retained 
a fundamental trait of realistic expression. “‘ With all his romantic 
predilections, he could not help being a realist.” The full tide of 
romanticism in English fiction was not reached till the time of the 
Brontés. Dr. Baker writes with his usual erudition and insight and has 
made valuable contributions to the study of the three novelists. The 
publication of the next volume, probably to end with Dickens and 
Thackeray, is eagerly awaited. 

* * * * * 


Mr. F. H. Crossley’s attractive volume on The English Abbey} will 
help to satisfy a popular need. It provides a general pictorial survey of 
our great heritage of monastic architecture in some 150 excellent 
photographs and sketches. As Mr. Ormsby-Gore says in his Foreword : 
“it will serve to bring home to many the vast extent and variety of 
monastic remains in England.” Their full appreciation demands a 
knowledge of their historic raison d@’étre, and Mr. Crossley has compiled 
from existing authorities an able account of the daily life, work and 
characteristics of the medieval monasteries and “ of the ideals which 
governed the monastic outlook and work.” No references are given but 
an epilogue contains a short bibliography. In addition there are 
several ground plans of monasteries and a useful list of the more 
important remains of English and Welsh abbeys arranged under 
counties, 


* Witherby. t Batsford. 


